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SEPTEMBER 26, with the Anglo-American-French currency 
declaration, and the devaluation decisions of France, Switzer- 
land and Holland, marked the opening of a new phase. 
Without indulging in undue optimism, one may welcome 
America’s consent to ‘play ball’ with us and Europe— 
appreciating, too, the courage of taking this step on the 
eve of the Presidential election—and see in this and the 
subsequent events in Europe a cheering new gleam of 
sanity in international economic relations. Since then so 
much has been written on the subject that the ordinary 
reader may well be weary of it. Moreover, the reactions 
set up are still continuing, and the situation may have de- 
veloped and changed with new significance before this article 
is in print. Its purpose is merely to sort out the implications 
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in plain terms and to put forward some reflections on our 
own position and policy in the new conditions. 

At the outset it may be well, even at the risk of repeating 
what is familiar, to summarise the facts as they stand to-day. 

France has left, but intends to come back to, a true gold 
standard. The Government has power to fix a new gold 
value for the franc between points representing a devalua- 
tion of 34-3 and 25:2 per cent. Until a new parity is fixed 
there is no gold standard in France, the export of gold is to 
be controlled by the Bank of France, and the franc is to be 
maintained between the new limits by the operation of an 
Exchange Equalisation Fund, controlled by the Government. 

Several social measures have been passed for the purpose 
of protecting certain classes from the effects of devaluation, 
while reductions have been made in import duties for the 
ptimary purpose of preventing an undue rise in the level 
of franc prices. M. Blum has, however, stated emphatically 
that he also takes account of a secondary purpose—the 
general relaxation of barriers to international trade. 

Switzerland has followed exactly the same course as 
France. There is the same intention to return ultimately 
to a new gold standard with limits fixed between points 
which represent a devaluation of 34} to 26 per cent. The 
situation in the meanwhile is to be controlled in the same 
way by the use of an Equalisation Fund, and there has been 
a similar lowering of import duties, and a similar declaration 
in favour of freeing trade. 

Holland has followed a different course, and copied the 
British Government’s action in 1931. No new gold parity 
has been indicated and the exchange is left to swing free, 
subject to control by an Equalisation Fund. It looks as 
if the rate would settle down at a devaluation of something 
over 20 per cent. Holland has also declared for freer trade, 
and has lowered import duties. 

Czechoslovakia has taken a second bite of the cherry, and 
in form followed France and Switzerland. She has followed 
up the 16% per cent. devaluation, made in 1934, by legisla- 
tion authorising the fixing of a new gold parity for the 
crown between limits which mean a further depreciation 
of 10°6 to 15°98 per cent. .The Government has declared 
itself in favour of removing obstacles to trade, and it is to 
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be hoped that reductions in import duties made in this 
spirit will follow. 

In all these countries exchange operations can now 
be freely carried on, though the market knows that the 
Equalisation Funds can at any time be operated to catch 
mere speculators. 

Italy has followed yet another course and in form exactly 
copied the United States. Power has been taken to refix 
the gold value of the lira at between 50 and 60 per cent. 
of its former value, and, under this power, a new level has 
been definitely fixed at 59°06 per cent.—7.¢., a devaluation of 
just under 41 per cent. But all exchange and trading 
operations remain under such strict control that, although a 
new gold point has been fixed, Italy cannot be said in any 
true sense to be on a gold standatd. The devaluation has 
been followed by an all-round reduction in import duties ; 
but this does not indicate any move towards freer trade, 
for the primary object is to prevent a rise in internal prices. 
No secondary object, as in the case of France noted above, 
has been stated and no relaxation of Government control 
over imports is indicated. 

Three other changes may be mentioned. Greece (formerly 
pegged to the Swiss franc) and Lafvia and Turkey (formerly 
pegged to the French franc) have now decided to base their 
currency on sterling. The ‘sterling group’ has thus been 
further enlarged, and it is important to recall that it now 
includes the following countries which have attached their 
currencies closely to sterling : The British Empire (excluding 
Canada) and the Mandated Territories, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Esthonia, Portugal and Egypt. It also 
in effect covers a still wider area, for Canada, Japan, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Peru and China are all following sterling in 
some degree. 

Of the other important European countries, Russia 
remains a law to herself, and Spain is out of the picture for 
the moment; the remaining significant decisions are those 
of Germany, Austria and Roumania to make no change. 

To complete the picture as regards the currency position 
it remains to record the well-known facts (a) that the United 
States remain with their one-sided statutory tie to gold in 
their obligation to purchase at $35 per ounce, which has 
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just been supplemented on the other side by the agreement 
(announced on October 13) to sell gold against dollars for 
export to England, France and any other country which 
accepts a reciprocal obligation in respect of its own currency, 
and (b) that, as Mr. Chamberlain reminded us at the Mansion 
House on October 6, ‘ Sterling is still free.’ But this freedom 
is subject to self-imposed limitations which have been 
expressly confirmed in the tripartite Currency Declaration. 
It is freedom to behave decently according to jointly accepted 
‘rules of the game,’ not the licence of a libertine. It means 
that monetary policy is to be used for its legitimate objects 
of regulating internal equilibrium, not, to quote another 
phrase of Mr. Chamberlain’s, to take part in a sort of Dutch 
auction of currency depreciation undertaken for the purpose 
of chasing a fleeting advantage in export markets. It is 
freedom to be exercised subject to regard for ‘ one constant 
object . . . to maintain the greatest possible equilibrium 
in the system of international exchanges and to avoid to 
the utmost extent the creation of any disturbance of that 
system by British monetary action.’ While this is reaffirmed 
as a constant object of British policy, it is to be noted that 
the United States and France have endorsed it for themselves 
by recording their own support for such a policy as one 
which ‘ will serve the general purpose which all Govern- 
ments should pursue.’ This endorsement is important in 
the case of the United States, for it must be remembered 
that the: President still has discretionary power to effect a 
further reduction of one-sixth in the gold value of the dollar. 

Outside the actual currency arrangements, two other 
situations should be recorded to complete the picture. First, 
after debates which showed how urgently the need was 
appreciated, the Assembly of the League at its recent meeting 
has expressed its satisfaction at the Currency Declaration and 
passed two resolutions, one which ‘ urgently recommends all 
States . . . to organise without any delay determined and 
continuous action . . . to reduce excessive obstacles to inter- 
national trade and communications, and in particular to relax 
and, as soon as possible, to abolish the present systems of 
quotas and exchange controls,’ and the other which recom- 
mends the setting up of a committee by the Council to study 
the question of access to raw materials. Secondly, the 
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invitation to the Locarno Powers for economic discussions 
extended at the end of the London meeting in March in a 
sense still remains open, though, as the prospect of the 
supporting political conference fades almost daily into a 
fainter outline, the economic invitation, if it remains, will 
soon be suspended in air like the grin of the Cheshire cat. 
In the proposals drawn up the Powers declared themselves 
‘ready to support the introduction at the Council of the 
League of Nations of resolutions proposing to invite all the 
nations concerned to an international conference which would 
in particular examine International arrangements having as 
their object the extension of economic relations and the 
organisation of commerce between the nations,’ The question 
of the suggested International Conference has been on the 
agenda of each Council meeting since the issue of the March 
White Paper, but no action has been taken, as the Council 
is awaiting the result of the ‘ conversations’ taking place 
between the Governments concerned who have been asked 
to keep the Council informed of their progress. 

What are the implications of the facts thus barely recited ? 
They fall into certain main divisions. There are the implica- 


tions in the field of monetary policy on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the general implications as regards freeing 
international trade. Again, to adopt another basis of division, 
there are, on the one hand, the effects of devaluation in the 
Continental countries, and, on the other, the implications of 
the entente declared between ourselves and the United States. 


MECHANISM OF Monetary Poticy 

The technical implications in terms of currency and 
monetary policy are numerous and interesting. One may 
note at the outset with satisfaction that all the devaluing 
countries have shown that they, too, eschew the ‘ Dutch 
auction’ idea of currency depreciation. None has attempted 
more than to step down to effective parity with the sterling- 
dollar line. If there is a doubt as to the correctness of their 
measure of descent, it is rather as to its adequacy in certain 
cases. The lessons of the past yeats seem to have dispelled 
the false glamour of currency depreciation as a method for 
increasing competitive power in export markets (the most 


effective of these lessons having been the ease with which 
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countervailing measures in the form of import duties and 
restrictions can be taken). If that position can be main- 
tained, it would be a real gain, for one of the potential stimu- 
lants to the creation of new restrictions would have dis- 
appeared. It is to be hoped that Japan, whose course is still 
uncertain, will not manceuvre differently with the yen, and 
that Germany will not wait till general stability has been 
attained on the new level and then undercut it with the mark. 

A second interesting point is the further extension and 
standardisation of the new technique, with currency not 
anchored tight to gold or any other external standard, but 
to be managed on the lines of having its international exchange 
value maintained between fairly wide limits by the use of an 
Equalisation Fund specially created and controlled by Govern- 
ment. A new first line of defence against currency instability 
is thus created, behind which (so long as it is held) the internal 
monetaty system can be operated to suit internal needs and 
regardless of effects on the currency’s external exchange value. 
This new technique raises many interesting questions. Some 
see in the secrecy with which the Exchange Equalisation 
Funds are operated a source of danger, for they argue that a 
gtowing weakness of the currency position may be long 
disguised, and then, when perforce suddenly revealed, may 
produce a real catastrophe. Others, on the contrary, feel 
that secrecy is a safeguard, for the public is relieved from the 
possible anxiety of seeing large drains on its currency from 
time to time which may be the result only of quite exceptional 
and temporary movements of speculative capital. Such 
anxiety, it is argued, might lead to loss of confidence, which 
would itself aggravate and intensify the draining process and 
convert a manageable adjustment into an unmanageable panic. 
These issues are not merely academic, but havea real bearing 
on the practical implications of the present position. The 
proper conclusion seems to be that so long as the Equalisation 
Funds are kept to their legitimate purpose, so often stated 
by our Chancellor—namely, to even-out temporary oscilla- 
tions and not to bolster up a fundamentally unsound 
position—it is better that their operations should remain 
secret. 

The question of how they are likely to work in the present 
situation is another matter, and we may approach the con- 
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sideration of this by considering the position of gold under 
the new arrangements. It is a curious reflection that, as a 
result of these, the single effective thread by which at present 
the currencies of the world are attached to gold is the one- 
sided obligation of the United States to purchase gold at $35 
per ounce dese the customary mint and handling charges).! 
It is true that this one-sided obligation is now supplemented 
by the Agreement announced on October 13 to sell gold.(at 
the same price plus mint and handling charges) for release 
direct to central banks in England and France or other 
countries that accept a reciprocal obligation, but it must be 
remembered that this Agreement is one which can be cancelled 
at any time. And, while there is only this single slender 
thread connecting currencies with gold, it may further be 
asserted, first, that, unless this thread were fairly elastic, it 
would be broken, and, secondly, that the pound sterling is 
more truly than gold the real fixed point in relation to which 
other currencies will be regulated—the real yardstick of 
universal measurement. 

These assertions rest on the belief that America will 
not—and, indeed, cannot afford to—allow sterling to get 
out of alignment with the dollar, and that her own vast 
stocks of gold give her such scope for elasticity as to ensure 
her ability for this without breaking her own present tie with 
gold—so long, at least, as sterling continues to be managed 
reasonably according to the ‘ rules of the game’ accepted in 
the tripartite Declaration. And when all the theoretical 
disquisitions and devices have been analysed and assessed one 
may turn with relief to the conclusion that this simple working 
arrangement for the relation between gold, the dollar, and 
sterling, represents a practical device well fitted to the world’s 
needs at the present stage. On the one hand, the world needs 
to retain sufficient confidence in gold to enable gold to serve 
as a medium for adjusting differences in international balances 
of payments. On the other hand, the world will not yet—or 
indeed evetr—consent to allow gold again to be an arbitrary 
regulator of its currency position or an absolute yardstick for 

1 The mark and lira, it is true, remain technically based on gold, but the rigid 
control makes them such artificial symbols that their connexion has no practical sig- 
nificance. France, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia have accepted a statutory obliga- 


tion to return to gold within certain fairly wide limits, but that is only a prospective 
link. 
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measuring the value of commodities. These two conflicting 
positions can be reconciled on one condition only—that gold 
should be made to behave sensibly. And that can best be 
achieved by the present arrangements as interpreted above, 
with the dollar ‘ straddling ’ elastically between gold on the 
one side and sterling on the other. Sterling in concert with 
the dollar can thus fulfil the ré/e of making gold ‘ behave 
sensibly.’ The importance thus attributed to sterling may be 
considered a conceited British view, but the facts of the 
growth of the sterling area and the development of trade 
within that area seem to bear it out. At any rate, the writer 
does not apologise for the belief that confidence in sterling 
is a tie of vital importance in the world’s present currency 
and exchange structure, and that, if it were removed, some- 
thing like chaos might again supervene. That points to the 
heavy responsibility carried by the British authorities and the 
vast importance of maintaining a sound financial policy and 
position in this country. 

That leads us to the next question: ‘How will the 
mechanism of the new arrangements work ?’ Some thinkers 
see difficulties and dangers ahead. They anticipate a serious 
weakening of the sterling exchange position owing to a 
prospective heavy return of ‘ flight ’ capital from London to 
the devaluing countries coming on the top of the present 
weakening position as regards our balance of trade payments. 
Against this one may argue that the balance of payments 
which affects sterling is not that of the United Kingdom only, 
but of the whole Empire; that America has an equal or greater 
measure of ‘ flight’ capital from the Continent to lose, on 
top of which may be added British speculative investment 
capital; and that, in any case, it is the sterling-dollar rate that 
matters, which, as already stated, America cannot afford to 
let run away. The pessimists discount the first two answers, 
and as to the third say that this factor in itself may lead to a 
breakdown, for, supposing America goes to great lengths 
in supporting sterling by buying sterling currency, she can 
then, under the new Agreement, claim that gold should be 
given for sterling at the current rate. The British authorities 
might then say to the Americans: ‘ For your own purposes 
you are maintaining sterling at a value in relation to dollars 
which we consider excessive. Why should we part with our 
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gold in order to enable you to pursue this policy without risk 
to yourselves?’ That would mean a breakdown of the 
Agreement. 

It is to be hoped that all these theoretical dangers are mere 
bogeys of the imagination. Of course, our balance of pay- 
ments position wants careful watching; but that is another 
matter, and, so far as the arrangement with America is con- 
cerned, the practical view is that it will work if it is used 
with common sense and not abused. If America tried to 
maintain sterling at a value manifestly not justified by the 
intrinsic economic position, the ‘ entente’ would break down. 
Equally, it would break down if the British authorities carried 
on a policy which artificially depreciated sterling. It is all a 
question of observing the ‘ rules of the game ’ already referred 
to, and there is no reason for destroying the hope that they 
will be observed with common sense and a real spirit of 
mutual co-operation. But, in considering what can be done, 
account must be taken of popular opinion on both sides. In 
this country the idea of jeopardising our internal recovery by 
pursuing a restrictive and deflationary policy merely for the 
sake of maintaining the dollar value of sterling at an arbitrary 
figure would not be tolerated. One may feel confident, for 
example, that the Chancellor would not feel himself bound 
by the ‘rules of the game’ to abandon his ‘ cheap money’ 
policy for such a purpose and without any internal reason of 
our own. On the other hand, we must appreciate that in 
America the old parity value of £1 = $4.86% has immense 
psychological significance, and that alone constitutes a strong 
practical reason for allowing the de facto parity to settle 
around this as a middle point. The psychological effect 
on both sides would guarantee confidence and permanence 
which could not be attained by any other rate. 

Does that mean that we should at once return to this as a 
fixed point, allowing for fluctuation on either side only within 
the margin of the old gold points ? Some people are already 
pressing for this further step—a narrow de jure stabilisation 
instead of an elastic de facto stabilisation. But surely that is 
most unwise. To take one consideration alone, would not 
the discussion of de jure stabilisation raise the whole issue of 
our debt to America?) For could we bind ourselves to main- 
tain a particular rate without assuring ourselves that we should 
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not at any time be called upon to make huge transfers out- 
side the ordinary commercial balance of payments? Public 
opinion in America is not even yet ripe to give this assurance, 
and it would not be fair to ask for it. Quite apart from that, 
there are other strong reasons why de jure stabilisation should 
not be effected until the underlying conditions in the whole 
world are ready for it, and even when that time comes we 
shall need a greater flexibility than was permitted between 
the old gold points. For the present we may well practise 
running in step together for a bit, before we tie ourselves 
together for a three-legged race. 


EFFECTS IN THE DEVALUING COUNTRIES 


Exigencies of space prevent a full discussion of many 
other aspects of the recent changes. One may note the 
following as important: the prospects of a large flow back 
of ‘ flight’ capital to the devaluing countries, with its possible 
dislocation on the London and New York markets; the 
prospect of internal recovery as a result of abandoning the 
attempt to counter the difficulties by mere deflation, and the 
chances of increased competition in export markets owing to 
the stimulus of devaluation. As to the first, it is clear now 
that this will not take place with any sudden rush, and the 
Equalisation Funds, which must have acquired great strength 
by the inflow, ought to be able to meet the outflow. As to 
the second, some benefits must undoubtedly accrue—as 
witnessed by our own experience and that of Belgium. These 
may be expected to improve not only the condition of the 
devaluing countries but of all those who are dependent on 
trade with them. Doubts as to the extent of these results 
must depend chiefly on whether the devaluation proposed is 
adequate, and, in the case of France particularly, whether a 
mete currency: measure can cure a much wider and more 
deep-seated disease. As to the third heading it is important 
not to take an exaggerated view. The Continental export 
industries badly need a higher profit margin, and they may 
tend to be:satisfied with this rather than attempt to increase 
the volume of their sales. Again, the highly specialised 
manufactured exports from Holland and Switzerland do not 
in the main compete with British manufactured exports, 
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while in France, which is attempting a sort of New Deal on 
American lines and aiming at Reform simultaneously with 
Recovery, rising labour costs are likely to affect competitive 
power. At the most these stimuli to export competition are, 
according to all experience, likely to be temporary and may 
be classed among the short-range effects. Their potentialities 
are not comparable in importance with those of the long- 
range effects—the potentialities of a real revival in inter- 
national trade as a result of a general ‘ change of heart.’ To 
this, which is by far the most important aspect of the recent 
move, we may now turn. 


GENERAL EFFECTS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Familiar though it may be, one may start by quoting 
the first paragraph of the tripartite Declaration : 


His Majesty’s Government, after consultation with the United States 
Government and the French Government, join with them in affirming 
a common desire to foster those conditions which will safeguard peace 
and will best contribute to the restoration of order in international 
economic relations, and to pursue a policy which will tend to promote 
prosperity in the world and to improve the standard of living. 


The most ardent idealist could hardly have asked for a 
more heartening declaration. But the question is to what 
extent it will be realised in fact? To that question there 
is already one answer in the Currency Agreement between 
the three countries. That is a real achievement. But co- 
operation in currency policy alone, even if it achieves 
substantial stability of the main currencies, will not be 
sufficient to restore international trade or to fulfil the wider 
purpose of safeguarding the peace of the world by removing 
its economic discontents. If we are interested in this result 
—and there is no country in the world which is more vitally 
interested than our own—it behoves us to ask what we 
can do to promote it. That is much more important than 
preaching to other countries what they should do. One 
must emphasise this obvious and elementary point of our 
self-interest, because there appears to be a tendency to ask 
‘ Why should we alone make sacrifices for the general good ? 
Let others, whose barriers are higher than ours, make the 
first move.’ That is a very unfortunate attitude and may 
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well lead the British public astray. No one would ask our 
statesmen to put the matter on a higher plane than that of 
the interests of this country. It is not sacrifices that ate 
needed, but breadth of view and the courage to disregard 
selfish sectional interests in the promotion of the good of 
the country as a whole. The need for this warning is 
emphasised by the impression conveyed by the abbreviated 
Press reports of Mr. Morrison’s recent speech at Geneva 
when he quoted, apparently to illustrate our righteousness, 
the fact that our average imports represent {15 per head 
of the population, which is two and a half times that of 
France, three times that of Germany, and nearly five times 
that of the United States. A perusal of the full text of Mr. 
Morrison’s speech shows that Press reports have been 
somewhat unfair to him, for he was, in giving the figures 
quoted, emphasising the magnitude of our present adverse 
balance and making the point that we cannot afford to 
increase that. But the figures are, in any case, misleading, 
for (2) we are a creditor country to a far greater extent 
than the others, and it is only through an adverse trade 
balance that we can receive interest on our loans, and 
(4) with our present policy the adverse balance to be con- 
sidered is rather that of the Empire as a whole than of the 
United Kingdom alone. Also, the practical problem for 
our statesmanship is not whether our present adverse 
balance can be increased, but how, without involving this 
result, we can increase our share in international trade. 

Before coming to this, the main practical problem, 
a few words may be said as to our own interests. One need 
not join the ranks of those pessimists whom Mr. Chamberlain 
criticised in his Mansion House speech to feel some anxiety 
as to our present situation. The reason for this anxiety is 
that our internal boom may be making us forget the import- 
ance of preserving our export trade, and that this internal 
boom, even though it may go on for two or three years, 
cannot be permanent. Mr. Chamberlain may be right that 
the exceptional feature of armament expenditure has not 
yet played an important part as a stimulus, but no one can 
surely doubt that the present is a period of exceptional 
re-equipment—catching up arrears of replacement and 
betterment accumulated through a long period of low 
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profits and difficult industrial conditions, It has all the 
features of a cyclical boom—an intensification of expenditure 
on capital equipment. It began with a boom in domestic 
housing by private enterprise supplemented by a reviving 
demand for durable consumption goods (motor cars, radios, 
etc.), for which the margin of available purchasing power 
was increased by the low cost of food and necessaries. It 
is being, and will be for some time, continued by house- 
building by public authorities (slum clearance) and a flow of 
industrial building and equipment, as also of rearmament. 
But already there are signs of a rising cost of living which 
may diminish one of the earlier favourable factors, and, 
apart from this, there must inevitably be a serious ultimate 
recession when the abnormal capital equipment slackens 
off. Although this may to some extent be evened out if 
the Government keep back some of the public expenditure 
programme, the best hope for filling the gap must lie in a 
revival of international trade. It is of vital importance 
that we should remember this, and not be misled by our 
present internal prosperity. 

On what basis can a constructive policy be framed? 
What are the realities to be faced? We need to guard 
against easy optimism based on the new currency arrange- 
ments and the declarations in favour of removing batriers, 
Vested interests have grown up behind these barriers the 
sacrifice of which would cause internal dislocations which 
no Government could face. The whole structure of inter- 
national trade has been changed in the last few years. To 
give only one striking illustration, France, Germany and 
Italy, which up to 1928 were importing on an average over 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, have now, as a 
result of their agricultural protective policy, made them- 
selves entirely self-supporting. Failure of harvests, as at 
present in the case of Italy, may temporarily modify this 
condition, but, as a normal reality, this particular restriction 
on international trade is a fait accompli. And that points to 
one important conclusion—that little will be achieved to 
telieve the embarrassments of the exporting countries in 
this kind of case unless the general standard of living can 
be raised so as to increase the volume of consumption and 
thus create a mew demand. The existing demand will remain 
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satisfied in the present way. Therein lies the great signifi- 
cance of such policies as the plan for improving standards 
of nutrition which was started by Mr. Bruce at Geneva 
last year. But a rising standard of living can only be based 
on an increase of wealth, and the surest way to approach 
this is by relaxing exaggerated policies of self-sufficiency 
and deriving fuller benefit from national specialisation and 
international trade. 

Then again, quite apart from private vested interests, 
policies of economic self-sufficiency cannot be easily revised 
in countries where they are based on emotional and strategic 
appeals. Germany, of course, is the chief example of this. 
To a very large number of Germans iron appears really 
more important than butter, and the standard of living is 
of little account compared with independence. The problem 
of bringing Germany into a peace-promoting system of 
international economics—of giving Germany a vested interest 
in peace—is obviously a vital part of the whole problem 
under discussion. No attempt can be made to deal with 
the special features of the German case in the present article, 
but it may be said that it is above all one which requires 
close factual study and a facing of realities. It may be that 
Germany herself will make its consideration impossible, 
and certainly no economic approach to Germany could be 
made except as part of a satisfactory political accord; but, 
if only to satisfy our own consciences, we ought to be ready 
to make a genuine approach, and that cannot be made 
without honestly facing what are Germany’s requirements 
and making an honest attempt to meet them. 

Another aspect of realities to be faced is that it is no 
use talking of giving the so-called ‘have-not’ countries 
access to raw materials except as part of a much wider policy 
which will provide them with effective purchasing power. 
There is no difficulty about access for those that have power 
to pay. 

Lastly, we must face the reality that, however self- 
righteous we may feel at the great volume per head of inter- 
national trade that we maintain in comparison with any 
other country, the changes in our own fiscal policy since 
1931 have had a wider reaction on international trade than 
the policy of any other country. This saiecnent is made in 
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no spirit of criticism, for the writer is one who believes 
that the British policy was fully justified and indeed, in its 
main lines, vitally necessary for our interests ; but it should 
make us tealise that we have it in out power now to bring 


about a correspondingly great effect if we are prepated to 
move in the contrary ditection, and that it is our duty to 
consider whether, in our own interests, the time has come 
for us to do so. 

In very brief and elementary terms the following is 


the thesis for our consideration. What is needed now is to 
restore the pre-crisis system of multilateral trade exchanges. 
We need to bring Europe in once more to play her full 
part in the system of exchanges between us and the primary 
producing countries, who are also, incidentally, our debtors. 
The simple basis of this multilateral exchange was that our 
adverse balance with Europe enabled the European countries 
in their turn to use the sterling balances which they thus 
obtained to support unfavourable balances with the primary 
producing countries, who in their turn again used the sterling 
balances, thus transferred to them from Europe, to meet 
their debt charges to us and to pay for our exports to them, 
visible and invisible. The largest changes in our foreign 
trade in recent years have been in the reduction of our adverse 
trading balances with Europe, and this has been accompanied 
by a proportionate drop in Europe’s adverse trading balances 
with the rest of the world. The one sure way of helping 
to increase international trade is to move back towards 
the old position; the main power to break the ice-jam 
remains in our hands. But this means increasing our adverse 
balance with Europe, and that must mean modifying our 
fiscal policy so as to admit more European manufactured 
or semi-manufactured products.. Can we afford to do this ? 
That is the key question, and it must be honestly answered 
in the interests of the country as a whole. 

No attempt will be made to answer it here, for the purpose 
of this article is not to dogmatise, but to plead for a frank 
approach to these problems, based on comprehensive factual 
study. But a possible answer may be indicated by putting 


some very elementary questions. Are we not much better 
able to afford suclga course to-day than when we were fighting 
for our very exi ¢ in 1931? Is there not a real danger 
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that by our fiscal policy, unless modified, we may do ourselves 
serious harm? Let us consider a concrete illustration. Sup- 
posing a manufacturer of galvanised sheets (mainly for 
export) who used to import his sheet bars from Europe is 
now forced to buy these bars instead from British manu- 
facturers, how will he fare in the long run with his export 
trade? Is he not up against two dangers—first, the danger 
of creating new competition because his failure to provide 
a market for the sheet bars of Continental manufacturers 
will force them to extend their process up to the stage of 
making galvanised sheets themselves ; secondly, the danger 
of competing at a disadvantage because British sheet bar 
prices under the cover of protection are high and delivery in 
the midst of our present internal activity is slow. If that is 
so, would it not suit the interests, not only of the country 
and Empire in general, but also our own manufacturing 
interests, that we should consider a modification of our fiscal 
policy ? Let it be emphasised that the case as stated above is 
merely put up to illustrate a line of thought, for it is in 
practice impossible to isolate the facts so simply, and there 
are many ‘ vatiables’ and confusing influences affecting each 
patticular branch of manufacture and trade. But as an 
illustration it may stand in order to give point to the questions 
first put. 

There is one other line of action which requires careful 
study—encouragement of a revival of foreign lending. The 
conditions which have set the stage for our own present 
internal boom, immense arrears of expenditure on renewals 
and capital equipment, must exist in many of those countries 
which have in the past looked to us to finance their capital 
expenditure. Their conditions are now such that even a 
slight improvement in the outside world might put them 
again into the position of good borrowers. We must be 
prepared for this, for, in the long run, the power of these 
countries to meet the charges on their debts to us, and, at 
the same time, take anything like a pre-crisis measure of our 
exports, depends on a continuance of the lending process. 


CONCLUSION 


There has been one unifying idea magpe through these 
somewhat disjointed observations—the netessity for England 
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to play a leading part. That is dictated not only by her 
influence but her interest. We cannot escape this responsi- 
bility. An important question is how we should proceed. 
The first need is, as stated, a complete factual study of the 
position. We want to see exactly how our position can be 
made to dovetail into that of the European industrial countries 
on the one side and the primary producing countries on the 
other. Preliminary discussions based on these facts should 
then be carried on with the countries concerned. It is im- 
portant that they should be private discussions—if only to 
ptevent lobbying. Mr. Morrison’s speech at Geneva has 
shown us how difficult it is for a Minister to speak on these 
subjects in public. The first steps should be modest and ten- 
tative. There can be no question of a sudden drastic change 
in our fiscal policy. But even moderate steps may have a 
great effect in starting a process of recovery which may 
gather acceleration as it goes and gradually provide solu- 
tions for problems which, if tackled at the outset, would have 
proved insoluble. The stage is well set for recovery. What 
is needed is a start. No country can give so effective a start 
as ourselves. 

One final question may be put to our leading statesmen. 
We need not grudge them the credit which they indeed 
deserve for our present recovery of prosperity, but we may 
ask them, ‘ Are you making the best use of this recovery 
to ensure that it may last?’ The Economist recently remarked 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches were becoming unpleasantly 
reminiscent of Mr. Hoover’s ‘ prosperity’ speeches in the 
last eighteen months before the crash. A leading New York 
financier who had come over to London to check up his 
appreciation of New York remarked in conversation with the 
writer a few days ago that London reminded him of New 
York in 1928. When questioned whether the boom psy- 
chology had really gone so far he said, *‘ Well not a day later 
than the end of 1927.’ We should take note of such warnings, 
and what we chiefly need to consider is whether the time has 
not come for us to plough back some of our prosperity into 
the wider field of international trade for the sake of a surer 
and more lasting crop. 

: GEORGE SCHUSTER. 
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FAR EASTERN ISSUES AT THE YOSEMITE 
CONFERENCE 


By CxHartes RopEN BuxTon 


THE Institute of Pacific Relations arranges every third year 
an International Conference of an exceptional character. 
The central organisation is in New York. Each of the 
countries bordering on, or having possessions in, the Pacific 
Ocean has a subsidiary organisation of its own. The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs performs this function for 
Great Britain. A group of from fifteen to twenty representa- 
tive men and women—who must all be unofficial—are 
selected to attend the Conference. A kind of regional 
parliament is thus formed, which may provide suggestions 
of some value for the international constitution of the future, 

Considerable preparation is made in the form of ‘ data 
papers ’—studies of various aspects of the questions to be 
discussed, ranging in size from short pamphlets to solid 
books such as Eastern Industrialisation, by Mr. G. E. Hubbard 
—the principal contribution of the ‘ British group.’ All the 
questions at issue between the nations concerned—not 
excluding the most delicate and the most burning—are 
frankly and fully discussed. The internal economic and 
political conditions of each country are studied with some 
minuteness. As an opportunity for learning about inter- 
national affairs, the Conference is unique. Close personal 
contact not only leads to valuable friendships but enables 
the listener to ‘size up’ the speaker and understand more 
of what weight his words carry than could be discovered 
by reading speeches in a newspaper. 

The procedure is peculiar. Apart from plenary sessions, 
the Conference is divided into ‘ round tables,’ each of which, 
instead of specialising on a particular subject (like the com- 
mittees or commissions to which we aré accustomed in 
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Europe), covers the whole field of discussion. This appears 
to be an American notion. As a means of reaching conclu- 
sions it would be futile; but the Institute has decided that 
it is a. mistake to aim at formal conclusions ; and that being 
so, there is something to be said for a system which gives 
everybody a chance to talk about everything. The vatious 
topics are taken in turn, and when each is concluded a 
rapporteur, who has gleaned from subordinate rapporteurs what 
has happened in each ‘ round table,’ sums up the results, as 
best he can, to the plenary session. 

On this occasion the Conference met in the Yosemite 
National Park, in California—each of us living in a small 
wooden or canvas cabin, under the shadow of huge fir trees, 
and assembling for meals and conversation in a ‘ lodge,’ 
consisting of dining-room, lounge, office, and veranda. 
This, in American parlance, is a ‘ camp.’ 

Among the many interesting issues raised at the Confer- 
ence, that of Japanese policy of course stood out as the 
most urgent. One naturally asked oneself how far the 
Japanese group represented governmental views. They 
included an ex-Foreign Minister, of the Seiyukai Party 
(Mr. Yoshizawa); an elderly general (General Banzai) ; 
a member of the House of Peers who attended the London 
Naval Conference of 1930 (Dr. Yamakawa); a Seiyukai 
member of the House of Representatives (Mr. Tsurumi) ; 
Professors Takayanagi, Nasu, and Uyeda; and representa- 
tives of banking, of the textile industry, and of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. They were obviously men of 
very varied opinions. 

An observer not intimately acquainted with the national 
character finds something inscrutable about all Japanese 
utterances ; but it seemed reasonable to assume that, as they 
all presented the same general thesis, they were acting under 
fairly precise instructions and were saying what the Japanese 
Government wished to be said, 

What was their thesis? It might be put somewhat as 
follows : 


Japan has no quarrel with Great Britain, the United States, the 
British Dominions, or any of the Powers outside East Asia. Vis-a-vis 
the outside world, we want, above all, greater freedom for our export 
trade; but this is a matter which can be settled amicably; war is 
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unthinkable. ‘The restrictions on our export trade, suddenly intensified 
in recent yeats in more than thirty different countries, have been a 
serious blow to our whole national economy. The same applies to 
raw materials. Our shortage in this respect, especially in the event of 
war, is serious, but could be remedied by agreement. The essential 
thing is the export trade. As to migration, greater facilities for emigrants 
would not by themselves solve our population problem, but they would 
help to do so. The main point is one of status rather than substance, 
of the method of exclusion rather than exclusion itself. We resent 
discourteous discrimination against our race. Generally, we feel that 
the outside world makes little attempt to understand our difficulties. 

With regard to China and Soviet Russia, the position is different. 
These are areas of vital interest to us. If military measures ate ever 
necessary—we do not say that they are inevitable—it is here that they 
will be used. In our political expansion, we are only doing what other 
Powers do, and would do if they were in our case. We cannot be 
indifferent to what happens in Eastern Asia, any more than a householder 
can be indifferent to a fire that breaks out in his neighbour’s house. 
Our claims in this sphere are quite independent of our claims in the 
sphere of trade. The latter would exist anyhow, whatever the political 
situation, owing to the economic necessities of our people. The idea 
that trade advantages could be bartered against continental expansion 
is a popular idea with Western people, because they can under- 
stand it; but it is too simple ; it does not fit the facts of a complex 
situation. 

As to China, she has obligations as well as Japan. China has broken 
treaties guaranteeing Japanese interests. Injury to Japanese trade, and 
outrages on Japanese subjects, are tolerated if not encouraged. China 
must keep the door open for Japanese enterprise as well as that of 
other Powers. She must prevent subversive anti-Japanese movements. 
More active measures must be taken against the Chinese Communist 
movement, which is ever extending northwards, and stretching out a 
hand towards Soviet Russia. It is essential to us that China should 
have a Government, or Governments, of a kind not hostile to Japan. 
There is at present no central Government which can be relied on to 
conduct effective negotiations, or fulfil agreements. The autonomous 
Governments in the north represent genuine and spontaneous Chinese 
movements. 

Japan does not want any annexation of Chinese territory. She 
has never thought of this, or even of a ‘ protectorate.’ The importance 
of the Amau Declaration [sometimes described as a ‘ Monroe Doctrine 
for Asia’—April 10, 1934] is much exaggerated. It was merely an 
informal summary made for the benefit of Press correspondents. In 
economic matters, we recognise that Japan cannot have a monopoly 
of the Chinese market. The interests of other Powers, so long as they 
ate only economic, will be fairly dealt with. We do not want a veto on 
all Chinese economic arrangements. But Japan has a special position, 
apart from strict treaty rights, and this may involve some exceptions to 
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the principle of exact equality, We cannot approve of business enter- 
prises, undertaken by foreign Powers, which may involve political 
Consequences at some future time, and be used to back up China in 
resisting legitimate Japanese claims. We have a special interest in seeing 
that no other Power obtains political influence over China, which might 
be used against us ; hence we ought to have a voice in the granting of 
concessions of this character. 

As to Soviet Russia, what we resent is frontier violations, which 
cause perpetual unrest in Manchukuo and Inner Mongolia. More 
serious still, we are deeply concerned about the influence of Communist 
propaganda among our people, and in the mainland adjoining our 
country. The Russian proposal of a pact of non-aggression is unaccept- 
able: there are too many causes of friction; these must be settled first, 
before the proposed pact would have any reality. We are not opposed 
to Collective Security. We recognise that the principle is sound, and 
that peaceful machinery for the settlement of disputes is most desirable, 
But the League of Nations system is too rigid and uniform ; it must be 
adapted to particular cases, and must recognise changes in the status quo 
In particular, we cannot accept a system of sanctions. 

With regard to the proposal of a regional pact for the Pacific, some- 
thing in the nature of the Washington Nine-Power Treaty [dealing with 
the ‘ open door ’ and territorial integrity in China, and also with consulta- 
tion among the Powers concerned—made in 1922] is desirable. That 
treaty is not abrogated ; but it needs to be revised in the light of the 
new situation. The fundamental point is that a new situation has arisen 
in the Pacific since the Washington treaties of 1922 ; and this must be 
taken into account. Russia’s military measures in the Far East have 
altered the balance of forces. Our own position on the mainland has 
been consolidated. A new system of security must be devised to replace 
the old. 

We do not wish to start a naval building race. But we cannot sign 
any treaty of limitation, unless it accepts the ‘common upper limit’ as 
between Great Britain, the United States, and ourselves. This is a 
matter both of national defence and of national dignity. It does not 
follow that we should build up to the limit ; but the principle must be 
recognised. ° 


Such, as I gathered it, was the thesis, What are the 
facts? This is a much more difficult problem. And in 
answering it I must make it clear that this is a purely individual 
impression. Taking the Chinese question first, the situation 
in China was evidently misrepresented. It is true that 
negotiations with the Chinese Government are extremely 
difficult, and the Japanese are not alone in finding the process 
exasperating. Normal diplomatic relations presuppose a 
Government which can speak for the whole area which it 
claims to represent, and is at least able, even if not willing, 
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to execute its engagements. These conditions exist in China 
only partially. But it is fair to say that they are coming 
into being as fast as, or even faster than, could be expected. 
The worst way of helping on the process is the bullying way 
at present adopted by Japan. The sense of national unity 
in China is growing. The various reforming and modernising 
movements generally described as ‘the reconstruction of 
China ’ are making rapid headway. If misgivings are allow- 
able, it is not as to the reality of these movements, but as 
to whether they do not savour too much of dictatorship 
and compulsion. China needs disinterested help from other 
Powers, especially in the work of financing the ‘ reconstruc- 
tion.’ We heard nothing but good of the technical assistance 
afforded by the League of Nations. 

There was a gulf between the Japanese and Chinese 
spokesmen which seemed unbridgeable. The latter, to a man, 
were virtually hopeless of any peaceful solution. To me 
the most impressive speeches of the Conference were those 
of certain young Chinese speakers, who disavowed any 
bitterness towards the Japanese people, and appealed to 
the rational and sober elements in Japan. But even these 
regarded armed resistance as the only remedy now open to 
China, and only differed as to the time when the appeal-to 
arms should be made. 

We were told that there is in modern Japan little know- 
ledge of Chinese culture, and little respect for it. Such an 
opinion seemed to be confirmed by the want of understanding 
between the two opposed groups of spokesmen. They were 
sharply contrasted. The Japanese put their case clumsily, 
the Chinese efficiently. The Japanese were evidently speaking 
in a foreign language; the Chinese with perfect command 
of English. The Chinese had so much the best of the argu- 
ment that one could not help, at times, feeling sorry for 
their antagonists. But a doubt remained. In what sense 
were these highly competent Chinese, with their Western 
cultute—so like ourselves, that even their witticisms sounded 
English—representative of the Chinese Government? I 
found myself asking, not once or twice, ‘ What would 
Chiang-kai-shek say about all this P ’ 

The first condition of any new system of security in 
the Pacific, said the leader of the Chinese group, Professor 
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Hu Shih (Peiping University), is that all aggressive acts on 
the part of Japan must cease, and all Japanese» military 
activities must be withdrawn. Japan has aroused a hatred 
which cannot be allayed otherwise. He himself, he said, 
was never anti-Japanese until the day (June 10, 1935) when 
Japanese troops advanced within ten miles of the gates of 
Peiping, and he saw his own Government compelled by 
force to “ prohibit anti-Japanese activities.’ Any new system 
must be within the international framework, with Great 
Britain, the United States and Russia taking part; there 
must be a, lasting agreement between Russia and Japan; 
there must be a prospect of peace for at least twenty or thirty 
yeats. He. and his colleagues had hoped that the Conference 
might suggest some way of understanding, ‘ but the feeling 
deepens that very little hope now exists of arranging any 
new system acceptable to the Chinese people—probably 
none at all. What is left must be done, if done at all, by 
the aggressor nation.’ 

On the Russian situation, too, the Japanese picture 
was unconvincing. The able representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
made out a strong case to the effect that Russia had no 
possible motive for aggression against Japan. They empha- 
sised the fact that their military position in Eastern Siberia 
was now impregnable; but its whole conception and 
execution was purely defensive. Communism was not an 
exportable commodity; different social systems could co- 
exist peacefully; if Japan was afraid of. the infiltration 
of Communist ideas, it could only be because her own 
social system was unstable. 

Turning now to the general position of the Japanese 
Government, my strongest impression was that we make 
a great mistake in comparing it to the ‘ dictatorships’ of 
Italy and Germany. ‘There is no single party, it seems, 
behind the Government. There is no uniform policy or 
‘ideology "—repeated parrot-wise by every good young 
Japanese—as there is in the case of every good young 
Nazi, Fascist, or Communist. Student life is a seething pot 
of conflicting opinions — Nationalist, Fascist, Republican, 
Socialist, Communist. As to the actual political situation, 
the young Japanese seem to be completely ignorant of 
what is going on in North China, and united only by some 
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vague idea of the inevitableness of ‘ expansion’—not by 
any common view of things. 

And the forces which directly influence the Govern- 
ment are various also. The army, in a general sense, is 
certainly dominant ; but what is the army ? The respectable 
generals? The compromising colonels? Or the young 
subalterns, burning with a new gospel, raging against big 
business, ‘ urbanisation,’ and Western influence generally, 
and keen for the strenuous life and the ‘ national spirit ’ ? 
And the army may not be dominant to-morrow. It may 
be the navy, which envies the atmy its ‘show’ on the 
continent, and aspites to a rival ‘show’ in the South-West 
Pacific. It may be the powerful business community of 
Osaka and other industrial centres, which will perhaps 
come into its own when unbalanced budgets and mounting 
loans have begun to squeeze the Executive seriously. It 
may even be the Liberal forces which brought about universal 
suffrage after the war. The Parliament cannot call the 
Government to heel, it is true; but the Parliament still 
exists and continues to function—the Constitution has not 
been suppressed. 

‘ As to how we ate to realise our aims, we do not really 
know,’ said one of the spokesmen. ‘ We have never had a 
definite plan,’ said the laconic old General Banzai; ‘ we have 
done things piecemeal in each case.” The Japanese do not 
seem to know, from month to month, which of the forces 
behind the Government will be uppermost. I had the 
impression that some of the current explanations of Japan’s 
policy were too simple. This was especially the case with 
what are variously termed the ‘ dynastic,’ ‘ religious,’ or 
“mystical” elements in Japanese policy. That the Kodo, or 
‘Imperial Way,’ and the worship of the Emperor as the 
embodiment of the nation, are universally preached, and 
represent a deep spiritual movement (incidentally raising 
formidable problems for the Christian community), cannot 
be doubted. But to emphasise these elements so as to 
throw the ordinary economic, strategic and political motives 
into the shade would seem a mistake. As Professor Taka- 
yanagi remarked with some humour, ‘ We are not a queer 
nation; though there are some queer people among us. 
We are an ordinary nation just like any other.’ 
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And at the back of the minds of all the delegates was the 
haunting fear of social revolution—starkly revealed by their 
statement of the case against Soviet Russia. There is a 
prevailing sense of uneasiness. The confusion that exists 
is concerned even more with internal problems—such as the 
livelihood of the peasants—than with external ones. The 
Government vacillates in its home policy; it has not even 
been able to make up its mind whether to foster industrialisa- 
tion, with its prospects of wealth and of balanced budgets, 
or the rural interest, the backbone of the ‘true’ Japan, 
with its simply loyalties and its devotion to the person of the 
Emperor. Capitalism in its most extreme form, concentrated 
in a few hands, dominates the life of the towns—kindly 
and paternal in many of its practices, but still at bottom 
dictatorial. 

I do not draw the conclusion from all this that the policy 
now being pursued by the army is not going to continue, 
nor that the Japanese Government is so unstable as to shrink 
from violent and aggressive foreign policies. It is deeply 
committed already in North China. There are dangerous 
elements which may at any time force its hands; and the 
fact that a given course is economically or politically suicidal 
in the long run is no guarantee that it will not be pursued. 
The conclusion to be drawn, as it seems to me, is rather the 
following: Japan is not irrevocably committed to any 
single form of ‘ expansion,’ though it must be admitted that 
there is a unity of national feeling as to the need of 
‘expansion’ of some kind. The Japanese Government, at 
any given moment, is not the slave of its own past propaganda, 
as Mussolini and Hitler are. There are several different 
forces and tendencies to which it can appeal, and upon 
which it can, if necessary, rely. . Within certain limits, 
therefore, it can ‘switch off’ from one policy to another 
at will. 

To put the matter more concretely, there are influential 
supporters for several different policies—(a) for a firmly- 
built empire on the Asiatic continent, with an ‘ economic 
bloc’ including North China, and a resolute resistance to 
Russia ; but also (4) for a policy looking instead to an empire 
‘on the seas,’ possibly with territorial annexations—the 
Philippines, Borneo, the Celebes, New Guinea—even a 
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footing of some kind in Siam ; and also (¢) fora policy which 
rejects both militarism and navalism, and would base pros- 
petity upon industrial expansion, with a vast export trade, 
and greater facilities both for migration and for the exploita- 
tion of natural resources in undeveloped areas. 

I am therefore entirely unconvinced by that part of the 
Japanese ‘thesis’ above described which avers that trade 
claims and territorial or continental claims. are independent 
of one another. If Japan is ‘ bottled up’ in one direction, 
she will inevitably ‘ expand ’ in another direction. Conversely, 
if her ‘ expansion ’ is facilitated in one direction, her urge 
to expand in another direction will be diminished. 

It is true that comparatively little stress was laid on 
taw materials or migration problems, and even the claims 
in respect of export trade were put forward in the most 
conciliatory manner. But the reason seemed to me, at least, 
to be fairly obvious. The delegates had been definitely 
instructed to be as conciliatory as possible towards all the 
Powers except China and Russia—with the idea that, if they 
gave as little trouble as possible to the outside world, the 
outside world, in its turn, would give little trouble to Japan 
in her proceedings on the continent of Asia. 

In actual fact, it is unquestionable that frustration and 
restriction in the sphere of trade and migration has had 
the effect of forcing Japanese policy in another direction. 
In particular, the more Japan was thwarted in her efforts 
to build up a great export trade, the more she was driven into 
the policy of ‘ expansion’ in Manchuria and North China. 
The practical motive of the present policy is apparently the 
building up of a regional economic b/c under Japanese 
control—with Japan developing her manufacturing industries, 
and Korea, Manchuria and North China turned by Japanese 
control into the great.purveyors of raw materials—above 
all cotton, coal, and wool—at the same time serving as a 
market for Japanese exports. The whole continental policy 
is bound up with, though not entirely motived by, this 
conception of economic self-sufficiency. More generally, 
it may be said that Japan’s aggressive Asiatic policy is the 
reflection of her underlying sense of isolation—her sense 
that every man’s hand is against her. Ever since she was 
robbed, as she thinks, of the fruits of victory in her war 
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with China in 1895 she has been acutely conscious of opposi- 
tion, on every hand, to her efforts at expansion. 

In proportion as the other Powers would frankly recognise 
her difficulties, would make a big effort to meet all her legiti- 
mate claims, would seriously attempt to remove her fatal 
sense of isolation, the brutal policy of aggression, eithet.on 
the continent or to the south, would lose its driving force. 
This attempt has never been made. True statesmanship 
would grasp the nettle boldly, inviting Japan herself to 
frame a reasonable policy of economic adaptation and co- 
operation throughout the world. We must recognise that, 
if Japan’s present policy is incompatible. with modern 
international ideas, so also are the past actions upon which 
the existing empires are based; and that if we condemn 
those who practise the former, we must also condemn those 
who continue to enjoy the fruits of the latter, while refusing 
to consider a fairer distribution of the world’s resources. 

To meet Japan’s claims with far-sighted generosity would 
involve large concessions and heavy sacrifices on the part 
of important and well-organised interests, such as the textile 
trade. The British, French and Dutch Empires, and the 
United States, would have to bear the brunt of these sacrifices. 
I am convinced that compensation would be provided in 
the course of a very few years. Shareholders will suffer, 
but will survive: but what of the employees, especially 
the older? In what market can they sell their skill? <A 
further growth of unemployment in the textile trade is a 
tisk which no Government will readily face: but: it must 
be met, and might be met successfully by bold measures. 

Assuming, however, that no large or sweeping changes 
ate possible, there are smaller concessions which might 
have an appreciable effect. Such is the suggestion of a 
series of ‘Gentlemen’s Agreements,’ whereby the Japanese 
trade organisations would undertake to limit their exports 
in certain respects or in certain areas, in return for the 
lowering. or abrogation of tariffs and quotas directed against 
them. While still requiring restrictions, we should offer a 
method less provocative of bad feeling—restriction by the 
exporting country rather than by the importing country. 
This would not be unimportant as a means of showing the 
readiness of other countries to recognise Japan’s needs, and 
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the possibilities of a steady commercial development not 
liable to be upset by sudden shocks. Even such partial 
concessions would strengthen the hands of those in Japan 
who dislike the army’s policy, and, in so far as it mitigated 
economic distress, would deprive the militarists of some of 
their power of appealing to the masses. 

It is possible, nevertheless, that even minor concessions 
of this kind will be refused. If this is going to be our only 
policy, a painful question suggests itself. Are we, in effect— 
however much we repudiate the charge—saving ourselves 
at China’s expense ? Are we content to ‘ bottle up’ Japan, 
so far as we are concerned, because we know that the explo- 
sive force will be directed, not against us, but against Japan’s 
immediate neighbours? It is practically certain that if we 
were prepared to make some sacrifices in the sphere of 
trade, we could save China from Japanese aggression. 

If Great Britain and the United States are not prepared 
to make any sacrifices for the sake of China, then the statesmen 
must look around for expedients and make the best of a 
discreditable predicament. The ‘ new situation’ to which 
the Japanese so constantly refer does in fact exist. To them 
it means chiefly one thing—Manchukuo. To base our 
policy on the idea that the status quo ante in this region can 
ever be restored seems to me to be wanting in realism. 
But—and this is noteworthy—the Japanese regard the 
acceptance of this ‘ new situation,’ or in other words the 
recognition of Manchukuo, as so important that they would 
be prepared, I believe, to pay a very heavy price for it. 
Suppose for the sake of argument that the price were the 
complete withdrawal from all interference in North China 
and Inner Mongolia, and a guarantee of economic equality 
in China for all the other Powers, would it not be a mistake 
to throw away such a chance for the sake of the abstract 
doctrine of ‘ non-recognition ’ ? 

The questions to be faced are: How much will Japan 
give up ? And how much will China compromise ? Japan’s 
position must be to some extent recognised. But China’s 
teal interests must not be sacrificed. Every section of 
British opinion will support this view. 

These reflections have led me far from the peaceful 
atmosphere of the Yosemite Valley, where men and women 
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of ten nations, including many Japanese and Chinese, met 
for a fortnight in friendly intercourse. A witty French 
colleague, M. Etienne Dennery, in summarising the work 
of the Conference, observed that ‘ideas ate like stones; 
we may employ them either to build a house, or to throw 
at each other.’ Neither of these alternatives was adopted 
at Yosemite. We did not build a house; no formal conclu- 
sions of any kind emerged from our discussions. On the 
other hand, there was no controversy for controversy’s 
sake. Ideas were exchanged and compared, with a genuine 
desire for conciliation; there was no shirking of the real 
issues: the Japanese, who were more consciously on the 
defensive than any other group, displayed on the whole a 
ptaiseworthy frankness, even where they failed to convince. 
‘I welcome this cross-examination,’ Mr. Yoshizawa remarked 
genially in the closing session. The nearest approach to 
the controversial spirit was on the baseball field, where an 
international team, led by a British admiral, met with a not 
inglorious defeat at the hands of the Canadians. 

No one who attended the Conference can have failed 
to come away with a far more sympathetic understanding 
of the case presented by countries other than his own. 
Each will be in a position to spread knowledge in his own 
country, however great or however small his influence 
may be. Each has added to his stock of personal friend- 
ships, and has probably found his sense of racial differences 
less acute than it was before. That is perhaps the most that 
can be said; the rest is a matter of speculation and hope, 
on a background full of obscurities and overclouded with 
impending dangers. I came away with a sense that I was 
faced with a situation almost desperate, and with a problem 
which I had not solved. 


CHARLES RODEN BuxTON. 
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‘THE OPIUM OF THE PEOPLE’ 


By PETER HuTToNn 


To the ordinary man in the street there is no possible doubt 
about which side the Catholic Church is supporting in the 
Spanish Civil War. Without hesitation the Catholic Church 
—-priests, Press and people—has been wholeheartedly, and 
even fanatically, on the side of the insurgents. Only the 
Pope has remained comparatively silent, and this silence 
is as easy to interpret as that which he so jealously guarded 
when Mussolini marched with poison gas and high explosives 
to civilise the Abyssinians. 

From nearly every Catholic pulpit the people of Spain 
are now damned as cordially as once they were blessed. 
What used to be thought of as perhaps the most Catholic 
country in the world is now held up as an example of all 
that is evil and dangerous. In nearly every Catholic news- 
paper the atrocities committed by the ‘Reds’ have been 
described in the grossest detail. Innumerable pictures of 
‘Red’ soldiers outraging sacred objects have been scattered 
liberally over their front pages. Articles and phrases of 
almost incredible malignance have appeared even more 
frequently in the columns of journals professing the Catholic 
Faith than in the ordinary secular capitalist Press. If Catholic 
voices ate uplifted against the outburst, as one or two have 
been, they are silenced with an unmannerly sneer, a brutal 
accusation, or silent contempt. It is forgotten that these 
‘Reds,’ these men and women who are committing sacrile- 
gious and bestial atrocities, are, nine-tenths of them, baptised 
Catholics. 

Two events of prime importance have now occurred in 
Europe in each of which the Catholic Church has sided 
with a party undeniably representing the ideas of the deified 
State, secular dictatorship, extreme nationalism, and extreme 
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militarism. The invasion of Abyssinia and the Spanish 
Civil War are both events which are likely increasingly to 
be recognised as turning-points in the history of Europe. 
In the case of Abyssinia the Supreme Pontiff condoned by 
silence, and the Catholic Press openly encouraged, the 
support by Catholics of an invader who not merely waged 
an unjust and unprovoked war, but who broke international 
promises and the laws of God and man by using poison gas 
upon a primitive and defenceless people. Similarly in Spain, 
the Church supports the heathen African troops, against 
whom the greatest crusade in history was fought and won, 
instead of her own erring, Christian, Spanish children. 
Catholics in England or elsewhere who do not support the 
insurgents are suspected of Communism or reviled as traitors 
and fools. 

Spain, once the champion of the Faith, is perhaps lost to 
Catholicism. Can the Faith be reinstated there, except it 
be imposed upon the majority of the proletariat by a military 
dictatorship ? Catholics generally, and the hierarchy in 
particular, are ready to accept a reinstatement on those 
terms. Indeed, they appear to be eager for its swift fruition. 
So fearful of the workings of Communism among the people 
has the whole Church become that she is apparently ready 
to make any possible terms with literally any individual or 
party against that enemy. Even now it is reported that 
the Vatican is chaffering with the representatives of the 
ex-Catholic Hitler for an alliance against Communism. 
The rich, once her contemned adversaries, are to be her 
faithful allies. The tyrants, once anathematised, are to be 
her champions. While the poor, her ever and still suppliant 
children, are to be cast out and their murderers extolled if 
they fall in their misery into the Socialist error. 

Karl Marx declared that religion was the opium of the 
people. Nothing could be more untrue of the Catholic 
religion. Yet, by her present cowardice, the Church is 
reducing her divine message to being neither more nor 
less than that—the instrument used by the rich for keeping 
the poor quiet. Every day Marx’s aphorism becomes more 
nearly true. From the earliest times the Church was known, 
to her enemies as well as to her friends, as the champion 
and leader of the poor and oppressed. In the early centuries 
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of persecution she was known as an organisation of slaves, 
and was hated and feared by the rich on that account. Now 
that Europe has returned to what is to all intents and pur- 
poses the condition of a slave State she is failing in her 
duty ; she is failing to take up her rightful position as leader 
of ‘ the wage slaves.’ Her only effort has been to condemn 
those who, on account of unbearable discontent and a 
surplus of vile indignities, have fallen into the errors of 
Socialism and Communism. With all her attention focussed 
on the condemnation of Communism, a negative effort, she 
fails to emphasise her own divinely inspired positive teach- 
ing on human rights and privileges. The right to own 
property and the right to strike, affirmed by Papal encyclicals, 
are scarcely heard of amid the din of anti-Communist hysteria 
which rages in Catholic pulpits and the Catholic Press, and 
even in the halls of audience at the Vatican or Castel Gandolfo. 

For perhaps the first time in history the Church has 
openly come down on the side of the rich and the oppressors 
in their eternal war on the poor and weak. Instead of leading 
“the wage slaves’ in their struggle for human rights and 
necessities and brandishing the banner of the great encyclicals, 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, in the faces of the 
capitalists, she has allowed a Catholic proletariat to be 
ensnared by the anti-Christian ideas of revolutionary Com- 
munism. She complains of a ‘leakage.’ Most of that 
“leakage ’ goes to swell the ranks of Socialism, not to other 
religions. Just as the hierarchy betrayed the laity at the 
Reformation in England, just as a parish priest is responsible 
for all the souls in his parish and will have to give an account 
of them one day, so will the whole Church in general, and 
the Church in Spain in particular, have to answer for thousands 
of lost Spanish souls. And not Spanish only; the evil is 
rampant through Christendom. 

All those Catholics, driven by necessity or ignorance into 
support of the Popular Front, will have to be answered 
for to God by the Church, that divinely inspired Church 
which has had in Spain an uninterrupted opportunity and a 
privileged position for nearly a thousand years. When 
that day of reckoning comes it will not be the souls of the 
poot who will suffer, but the bishops, priests, monks, friars 
and nuns, all those Catholics in fact who, with knowledge 
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and privilege and the ever-ready Grace of God inspiring 
them, could not raise a finger to lead a Catholic proletariat 
out of its intellectual and physical plight. 

The Church is like a city set on a hill which cannot be 
hid. No one can be unaware of the Church. Yet many 
could claim that they did not know her social teaching, 
that all they knew was that the Church was sublimely in- 
different to all politics and economics except Communism. 
Even some rulers of countries could be excused for not 
knowing more. In her hysterical and undignified terror 
of Communism the Church has tacitly condoned the evils 
of the time. She has accepted Capitalism and its complement, 
‘ wage slavery,’ as she has in practice at last accepted usury. 
It is practically impossible to find anything on the Church’s 
social teaching outside rather obscure pamphlets, Papal 
encyclicals which only a heroic few seem to take seriously, 
and an occasional article in a learned monthly. To learn 
what the average Catholic actually thinks about politics, 
society and economics, it is only necessary to hear a few 
Catholic sermons or to open any ‘ popular’ Catholic paper. 
The evils of the present régime ate passed over in silence by 
clergy and Press alike, when it is in fact largely those evils 
which are the cause of the immorality, the birth control, 
the revolutionary propaganda and those similar matters 
which seem to interest clergy and Press to the exclusion 
of everything else. By what heroic action, by what splendid 
word, has the Church ever in this century demonstrated 
her positive, as opposed to her negative, social teaching ? 

It follows that there has been no condemnation of, nor 
any attempt to eradicate, ‘ respectable’ Catholicism. The 
Church’s entirely modern fear of any outside criticism, of 
appearing in any way divided, her desire, above all things, 
to show a clean face to the world however unpleasant a 
situation may really be developing inside, this Pharisaical 
hypocrisy is entirely unworthy of her tremendous claim. 
With a third-rate capitalist Press, pettily parochial, with 
archbishops and bishops who go in perpetual fear of a 
‘scandal,’ with a people so disciplined that any healthy 
internal criticism is regarded as mortal heresy, it is hard to 
believe that this is the same institution which bred a Hilde- 


brand, an Innocent, a Bernard, a Francis, a Thomas Agno 
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even a Leo XIII., and not at all surprising that the Spanish 
working class in its desperation turns to other, more masterful, 
leaders. 

This extraordinary and tragic situation has arisen as a 
ditect result of the Protestant Reformation. Most of the 
spiritual and social maladies from which we are suffering 
to-day are directly traceable to that great disaster. Since 
the Reformation the Church has been existing in a world 
which has day by day become more alien, until at the present 
time an atmosphere so unnatural to the Church and an 
environment so estranged from the pre-Reformation world 
has come about that the Church in the twentieth century has 
to face, not hatred or fear, but complete, utter, blank in- 
comprehension. The average man to-day is willing to 
appreciate the Faith as a museum piece, as he might be 
interested in or attracted to some ancient weapon of the 
Stone Age in a glass case, or a queer catved idol from Central 
Africa. But ask him to consider it from a serious, practical 
and, above all, a personal point of view, and he will be as 
innocently dumbfounded as a child when the conjurer 
triumphantly produces the rabbit out of the hat. A habit 
of mind has grown up in which the truth of Christianity 
is hardly even a remote possibility to the average thinking 
man. Naturally this statement is more true of the Reformation 
countries than of Italy or Spain; but the Spanish Civil War 
itself furnishes the example of what the results of the 
Reformation—Materialism, Capitalism, Industrialism, ‘ wage 
slavery ’—can do to transform the most Catholic countries, 
even though the Reformation was geographically exterior 
to them. 

The Reformation has not been the liberating, progressive, 
unimpeachable revolution which some Whig dons still 
preach. It has been an economic and philosophic disaster. 
It has put in train forces which have undermined all good 
values, spiritual, moral and material—forces which have 
thrust men back into the slavery from which Christianity 
had gradually liberated them. It has turned to dust and ashes 
the achievement of a thousand years. Even the Church 
bears to this day the ineffaceable scar of that appalling cata- 
clysm. The military centralisation which has increasingly 
disciplined and now almost petrified Catholic thought is 
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entirely due to the ‘ state of war’ declared by the Church 
at the Reformation. That defensive reaction, which began 
with the Council of Trent, and caused all Catholics to turn 
their weapons on the enemy outside the walls, has produced 
a fear of internal controversy, a priest-craft, and, above all, 
an inferiority complex within the Church which are to a 
very considerable extent the cause of the present miserable 
state of affairs. 

A brief historical outline will lay bare the bones of the 
matter. 

Before the Reformation the bourgeois, a useful and 
necessaty individual, had been strengthening his position 
in the towns. By means of the dissolution of the monasteries 
_ the most powerful members of the bourgeois class enriched 
themselves to such an extent that they and, in a sense, their 
whole class were transformed and the whole social balance 
of the nation was revolutionised. For the first time the 
bourgeois obtained a grip upon the greater part of the land. 
The death-knell of the peasant had sounded, for that grip 
has never relaxed. Owing to his great wealth the bourgeois 
became the governing class. He was soon to demonstrate 
his power and develop into a tyrant. Under the evil genius 
of the great bourgeois leaders, chief of whom were the Cecils, 
the religious revolution followed the economic revolution 
and the position of the bourgeois was reinforced. In England 
the Protestant Reformation came to mean before all else 
an economic and philosophic revolution., The economic 
side has been very briefly recounted ; it produced an entirely 
new class which became immediately the ruling class, and 
was to become what we know to-day as the middle class. 

Philosophically, the Reformation meant the expulsion 
of the supernatural from the life of the people. In place 
of the Catholic religion was substituted the Protestant 
heresy. But this change turned out, in effect, to mean the 
substitution of materialism for Catholic realism, From the 
moment when men ceased to believe in the Catholic Faith, 
a vain materialism built up on the misconstrued discoveries 
of the Renaissance began to take its place. Men to-day 
wonder how it is that the Church of England, which has 
had a totally unobstructed, State-subsidised opportunity for 
three hundred years, appears only to have succeeded in turning 
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England into a country of pagans. The reason is that 
Protestantism has never been more than a cloak for a 
materialism of as deep a dye as any Communist’s. Catholicism 
in Spain has committed a similar mistake and so failed to secure 
the confidence of the proletariat. By banishing the super- 
natural from life the Reformation effected a spiritual and 
philosophic revolution for each individual who came after 
it. After the Reformation, man’s conception of himself in 
relation to the universe was totally different from what it 
had been before. And it was totally wrong. 

Fortunate as always, the English bourgeois upon coming 
to power found a new economic idea waiting to be developed 
—Capitalism. Thus, the new men with the new money 
and the new philosophy found the new economy ready 
to their hands. So armed they set out to destroy their first 
enemy. Within little more than a century they succeeded. 
They ‘ bourgeoisified’ the monarchy. Within the next 
hundred years they destroyed the peasant and raised up a 
new kind of class—‘ the wage slaves.’ Industrialism was an 
instrument to their choice. Gradually—as they foresaw that 
their dominion would one day be threatened by a revolt 
of ‘the wage slaves ’"—gradually they are succeeding in 
‘ bourgeoisifying ’ even their ‘slaves,’ until to-day they 
have almost produced a world where, spiritually, all are 
bourgeois, all are equally middle class. Communism is 
only the next step in the process—the complete bourgeois 
State. Thus, the bourgeois, who rejected the supernatural 
at the Reformation, has imposed his materialism upon 
everything in life. ‘Economics’ has taken the place of 
religion, and every human or social relationship is reduced 
to being a commercial or economic relationship. The Popes 
also in their encyclicals recognise the Reformation as the 
source of the evil. 

But the Faith stands firm. The Church cannot fail. 
The question is, Are Catholics going to fail the Church— 
and the world? It is very hard for a Catholic, unless he 
be an enclosed religious, not to fall into the habit of 
unconsciously taking for granted a thousand things in 
this bourgeois make-believe which are totally anti-Catholic 
and absurd. It is on account of this deplorable mistake that 
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of, their heritage of social philosophy. What does the 
Church really stand for in the modern world, in practice, 
relative to all our everyday twentieth-century problems ? 
The answer is drastic. In a world which is as antagonistic 
to her as it is alien, she must be ‘ against’ nearly every- 
thing. Yet how many perfectly good Catholics completely 
fail to realise this? They are told without ceasing that 
the Church is ‘ against” Communism. But what they never 
seem to learn—and it is because so few Catholics have 
evet taken the trouble to analyse Communist philosophy— 
is that if the Church is ‘ against’ Communism it is because 
its philosophy is dialectical and materialist while hers is 
metaphysical and realist. But in this case the Church must 
be nearly, if not quite, as violently ‘against’ bourgeois 
Capitalism, which is equally materialist from her point of 
view. So far as the law of property is concerned, Capitalism 
has deprived millions of men and women of the power 
of owning property just as effectively as the Communists 
could ever hope to do. The only difference is that the 
capitalists discriminate in their own favour. And, if 
Communism and Capitalism have erred by Materialism, 
Fascism errs equally villainously by Idealism whilst retaining 
all the sins of Capitalism about the law of property. Further- 
mote, whether it is materialist or idealist, a State which 
claims the attributes of God, as does the Fascist State, 
must surely be anathema. Or is the'Church really secretly 
on the side of the rich and the oppressors and the war- 
mongers? Does she really only use religion to keep the 
people quiet, to comfort them with idle notions of a better 
life to come where the rich shall burn eternally ? Is she 
merely an instrument used by the ruling class to stave off 
the revolution of the masses? Is it all really a lie? That 
is what the Communists try to prove; and so long as the 
Church continues in her present cowardly and unworthy 
policy, they will find it remarkably easy. 

On philosophic grounds alone it is easy to see 
the fundamental antagonism between Catholicism and 
Communism. This antagonism goes right back to the 
essential beginnings of both theories. But Communism 
is in fact only Capitalism carried to its logical conclusion, 
the perfection of ‘ the slave State.’ Fascism, on the other 
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hand, is merely a variation on the same theme, and is as 
likely to come to true Communism in the end. The vital 
fact which Catholics of all classes have failed to realise is 
that the struggle now proceeding is not merely one between 
Catholicism and Communism. It is a four-sided duel of 
all against all, and the duellists are Catholicism, Capitalism, 
Communism, and Fascism. The last three—Capitalism, 
Communism, and Fascism—all lie nearer together, ate 
less mutually contradictory, than any one of them to 
Catholicism. Even Capitalism and Communism are funda- 
mentally in alliance when it comes to a struggle with 
the Faith. Catholics have made the fatal error of attacking 
Communism to the exclusion of all other effort, with the 
result that they have completely lost the confidence of the 
proletariat. If only Catholics knew a little more about 
Communism they might not take so seriously a philosophy 
which says not merely that 2 plus 2 does not make 4, but 
that it makes 4 and 5, both at the same time. Careful study 
would reveal not only the proper way to attack dialectical 
materialism, but the grain of truth which even Communism 
itself contains. 

Over and above this, it is quite easy to demonstrate the 
fundamental antagonism which separates Catholicism from 
Capitalism, and therefore Communism and Fascism also, 
on the grounds of the Church’s social teaching. For a full 
study of the great encyclical letters much time and space 
would be necessary. It must suffice here to outline only 
the main points of that teaching. 

It is taught that all power comes from God. Therefore 
the Church, while condemning no form of government 
and believing that a say in the government can even do the 
people good, is not ardently democratic. 

The basic unit of civil society is the family. 

Every man, without exception, has the natural right 
to own property. Anything which denies man that right 
or attempts to deprive him of it is wrong. The Church is, 
therefore, more reactionary than any Tory; so reactionary 
as to be revolutionary. 

The laws of the State must be obeyed, and revolution 
against the State is revolution against God—except when the 
law’s commands are evil or unjust, in which case. to obey 
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them is wrong. But even then, in the last resort, revolution 
can hardly be justified. (This alone throws an unhappy 
light on the Catholic support of the Spanish insurgents.) 

The primary principle governing all this teaching is the 
law of justice. Thus, if they are unjustly treated, workers 
have the right to strike. (It is worth remarking that certain 
conditions attach to this right: the cause of the strike must 
be both grave and just, there must be hope of success, other 
satisfactory solutions must have been tried and have failed, 
the rights of the public must be respected.) In the same way 
the Church teaches the responsibility of owning property 
and the responsibility of employers toward their work- 
people. All wealth is held in trusteeship from God. In 
the Catholic Catechism the sins of defrauding labourers of 
their wages and oppressing the poor are classed as ‘ sins 
crying to Heaven for vengeance’ and on a par with wilful 
murder and the sin of Sodom. 

While it is impossible to describe here the full Catholic 
social teaching, these few principles will disclose the sources 
of it; and it may be worth while to include below some 
brief extracts from Papal encyclicals which will give a deeper 
insight into the tone of the whole teaching. 

On tteating workers as ‘ hands’ : 


Religion teaches the wealthy owner and the employer that their 
workpeople are not to be accounted their bondsmen; that in every 
man they must respect his dignity and worth as a man and as a Christian ; 
that labour for wages is not a thing to be ashamed of, if we lend ear 
to right reason and Christian philosophy, but is to a man’s credit, 
enabling him to earn his living in an honourable way; and that it is 
shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make money by, 
or to look upon them merely as so much muscle or physical strength. 
[Rerum Novarum, Leo XIII, 1891.] 


On the rights of the State over the family : 


The contention, then, that the civil government should at its option 
intrude into and exercise intimate control over the family and the 
household is a great and pernicious error. [Rerum Novarum.] 


On the causes of the social problem : 


In any case we clearly see, and on this there is general agreement, 
that some opportune remedy must be found quickly for the misery 
and wretchedness pressing so unjustly on the majority of the working 
class: for the ancient working-men’s guilds were abolished in the 
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last century, and no other protective organisation took their place. 
Public institutions and the laws set aside the ancient religion. Hence 
by degrees it has come to pass that working men have been surrendered, 
isolated and helpless, to the hard-heartedness of employers and the 
greed of unchecked competition. The mischief has been increased by 
rapacious usury, which, altiough more than once condemned by the 
Church, is nevertheless, under a different guise, but with the like in- 
justice, still practised by covetous and grasping men. To this must be 
added that the hiring of labour and the conduct of trade are concentrated 
in the hands of comparatively few; so that a small number of very 
rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the labouring 
poor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself. [Rerum Novarum.] 


On ownership : 


We have seen that this great labour question cannot be solved save 
by assuming as a principle that private ownership must be held sacred and 
inviolable. The law, therefore, should favour ownership, and its policy 
should be to induce as many as possible of the people to become owners. 
Many excellent results will follow from this; and first of all, property 
will certainly become more equitably divided. For the result of civil 
change and revolution has been to divide society into two widely 
differing castes. On the one-side there is the party which holds power 
because it holds wealth; which has in its grasp the whole of labour 
and trade ; which manipulates for its own benefit and its own purposes 
all the sources of supply, and which is even represented in the councils 
of the State itself. On the other side there is the needy and powerless 
multitude, sick and sore in spirit and ever ready for disturbance. If 
working people can be encouraged to look forward to obtaining a share 
in the land, the consequence will be that the gulf between vast wealth 
and sheer poverty will be bridged over, and the respective classes will 


be brought nearer to one another. [Rerum Novarum.] 


On democracy : 


Again, it is not of itself wrong to prefer a democratic form of govern- 
ment, if only the Catholic doctrine be maintained as to the origin and 
exercise of power. Of the various forms of government, the Church 
does not reject any that are fitted to procure the welfare of the subject ; 
she wishes only—and this nature itself requires—that they should be 
constituted without involving wrong to anyone, and especially without 
violating the rights of the Church. [Libertas Praestantissimum, Leo 
XIII, 1888.] 

On liberty : 

We must now consider briefly liberty of speech and liberty of the 
Press. It is hardly necessary to say that there can be no such right as 
this, if it be not used in moderation, and if it pass beyond the bounds 


and ends of all true liberty. . . . In regard, however, to all matters 
of opinion which God leaves to man’s free discussion, full liberty of 
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thought and of speech is naturally within the right of every one; for 
such liberty never leads men to suppress the truth, but often to discover 
it and make it known. [Libertas Praestantissimum.] 


On Church and State : 


The Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the human 
race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the one being 
set over divine, and the other over human, things. Each in its kind is 
supreme, each has fixed limits within which it is contained, limits which 
are defined by the nature and special object of the province of each, 
so that there is, we may say, an orbit traced out within which the action 
of each is brought into play by its own native right. But inasmuch as 
each of these two powers has authority over the same subjects, and as 
it might come to pass that one and the same thing—related differently, 
but still remaining one and the same thing—might belong to the jurisdic- 
tion and determination of both, therefore God, who foresees all things, 
and who is the Author of these two powers, has marked out the course 
of each in right correlation to the other. For the powers that are, are 
ordained of God, Were this not so, deplorable contentions and conflicts 
would often arise, and not infrequently men, like travellers at the meeting 
of two roads, would hesitate in anxiety and doubt, not knowing what 
course to follow. Two powets would be commanding contrary things, 
and it would be a dereliction of duty to disobey cither of the two. 
[Immortale Dei, Leo XIII., 1885.] 


On the aims of Christian democracy : 

For with the exception of certain persons whose ideas regarding the 
force. and virtue of this kind of Christian democracy are not free from 
extravagance or error, surely there will be no single person to find 
fault with an endeavour, conformably to the law of nature and of God, 
to do merely this—to make the lives of labourers and artisans more 
tolerable, to enable them gradually to make some provision for them- 
selves, to make it possible for them at home and in the world freely 
to fulfil the obligations of virtue and religion, to let them feel themselves 
to be men, and not mere animals, Christian men and not pagans, and so 
enable them to strive with more facility and earnestness to attain that 
‘one thing needful,’ that final good for which we came into the world. 
This is the aim and the task of those who in a Christian spirit would have 
the working classes on the one hand suitably helped, and, on the other, 
preserved against the contagion of Socialism. [Graves de Communi, 
Leo XIIL., 1901.] 


These examples of the Church’s teaching should afford 
some clue to the real state of affairs. They certainly explain 
why the Church has lost the confidence of the proletariat 
in Spain, for they show what was needful to gain it. Had 
these principles been energetically translated into action, 


Europe at this moment might have presented a very different 
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appearance. In England especially, where the Catholic 
Church is chiefly made up of proletarians, a tremendous 
opportunity has been missed. Most of these encyclicals 
were written about forty years ago; that fact alone demon- 


strates how much warning was given, how great a chance 
was lost. But the warning was not heeded and the chance 


has gone.’ 
A priest, however, Fr. Gillis, writing in the Catholic 
World, has dared to point out something of the truth. He 


wrote : 





Why have we in certain countries lost the masses of the people ? 
Perhaps the chief reason is that we have not made it clear that to-day, 
as in primitive times, the Church has a love and predilection for the poor. 
Not many wise, says St. Paul, not many mighty, not many noble, but the 
foolish and the weak and the base and the contemptible and the things 
that are not, hath God chosen. To say it in one word, our primary obliga- 
tion is to the proletariat. Ugly word? Not at all! The Pope uses it 
again and again in his epoch-making encyclical on the social question. 
And it is not half so ugly as the word St. Paul uses, ‘ Peripsema.’ 

Now if we have lost the proletariat, if they turn against us at the 
first opportunity, something is wrong, perhaps with them, but surely 
with us. Something is wrong, also, tragically wrong, with the Capitalistic 
system. If we hesitate to say so for fear of losing millionaire support, 
if we kowtow to the rich, defend their injustices, seek their companion- 
ship while avoiding that of the poor, we are renegades from our calling. 
The poor see that fact if we do not. Their instinct in this matter is 
in the long run infallible. ‘I know mine and mine knows Me,’ said 
the Poorest of poor men. And He declared that to the poor God reveals 
what is hidden from ‘ the wise and prudent.’ One explanation usually 
alleged for our not favoring the poor is that we dread to ‘ stir up class 
against class.’ But to align ourselves frankly with the poor is not to do 
injustice to the rich. If a rich man is irritated when we fight for the 
poor man, that is the rich man’s mistake. Yet our fear of stirring up 
a class-war is almost pathological. Jesus Christ had no such phobia. 
He said, ‘ Blessed are ye poor,’ and He didn’t hesitate to add, ‘ Woe to 
ye rich.’ Take it or leave it; like it or lump it, such is the original, 
primitive, authentic Gospel. If we insert weasel words to suck out the 
marrow of those terrific texts, if we are too mealy-mouthed to say what 
Christ said just as He said it, without adding a flock of ‘ ifs ’ and ‘ ands’ 
and ‘ howevers,’ the poor, whose intellectual capacity may be mediocre, 
but whose instinctive recognition of friend and foe is all the sharper 
on that account, ‘ get wise’ to us. And when in a riot or a revolution 
their inhibitions are released, they set fire to our ecclesiastical palaces, 
pillage our accumulated treasures, shoot us down and fling us into the 
blazing ruins. ... 
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But such an effort is rare. Such a voice is drowned in 
the waves of rage and hate and indignation that echo every- 
where from the pulpit and the Press. And meanwhile Marx’s 
aphorism sticks closer every day: ‘Religion is the opium 
of the people.’ More and more men and women turn to 
Communism and Fascism as a respite from Capitalism. 
More souls are lost. In 1934 the editor of Colosseum, a 
Catholic quarterly, wrote : 


Nearly everything Marx said about the condition of the working 
classes is true ; under the Capitalist system men do not and cannot lead 
lives which do justice to their dignity as human beings. It is necessary 
to see the truth in Marxism while rejecting its common bond with one 
of the most evil of all systems, /aissex-faire Capitalism—namely, raising 
economic organisation, a necessary part of the machinery of existence, 
into the whole of life, its purpose and its end, ignoring man’s immortal 
destiny. 


The world drifts nearer to a complete elimination of 
all divine values and human relations, nearer to the final 
victory of materialism. It does not matter much whether 
that materialism is of the Communist, Capitalist or Fascist 
variety ; in the end it will be all one: what we understand 


by the ‘ bourgeois,’ that mean and greedy mediocrity, will 
have conquered humanity and civilisation. 


Peter Hurron. 
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SIX AND HALF-A-DOZEN: OR ONE AS BAD 
AS THE OTHER 


By Ian Corvin 


We all contrive to be philosophic about the misfortunes of 
our neighbours. I notice, for example, that the Bishop of 
Bristol, writing on Spain, dismisses the ‘ appalling atrocities ’ 
as ‘the work of one side equally with another.’ Again, at 
a Conference of Modern Churchmen held in England some 
time ago, one of the speakers expressed his ‘ grave doubts 
whether a Church could suffer, as the Spanish Church was 
suffering, without having created for itself, in some strange 
way, hatred.’ ‘Why,’ Dr. Bouquet went on to ask, ‘ was 
the Church in Spain hated, and was the English Church in 
danger of being hated for the same reason ?’ 

Now the Church in Spain lay, at that moment, like the rich 
man in the parable, beaten and stripped and lying half-dead 
in the ditch. Is it not, then, a little as if the Pharisee or the 
Levite, as he passed by on the other side, should say: ‘ Ah, 
the wretch, to be beaten like that ! He must have got himself 
hated somehow or other! I must take care not to get myself 
hated in the same way.’ And he might add with a shrug of 
his shoulders, as he proceeded on his journey: ‘No doubt 
one side was as bad as the other.” And that, in effect, is 
what the Archbishop of York has been writing on the same 
subject. 

As I read these impartial disquisitions an image flashed 
across my mind of what I had seen when I was last in Spain. 
It was on a Sunday morning, and the porch of a large village 
church was crowded with young men waiting outside for the 
reason that there was no room inside. Again, in a town near 
by, on another Sunday, I saw great crowds streaming to Mass 
in the city churches—such a sight as we do not often see in 
England nowadays. May it not be that the Church in Spain 
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is being attacked, not for her faults, but for her virtues, ot 
because the people without their priests would be as sheep 
without their shepherds? It might even be part of the 
technique of the class war. For example, a recent Spanish 
broadcast from the Soviet Comintern station issued the 
following command: ‘. . . the ruthless extermination of all 
Monarchist priests and other allies of the Fascist rebels is 
vital and must be continued uninterruptedly.’ 

What atrocities, then, had these unfortunate clergy com- 
mitted equal to the atrocities of the other side ? Our impartial 
critics will no doubt reply that it was not, of course, the 
Church which committed these balancing crimes, but the 
Spanish army, which, as the Bishop of Bristol judiciously 
points out, has risen against ‘ the lawfully constituted Govern- 
ment of the country.’ It is, I suppose, a progressive form of 
justice that the priest should suffer vicariously for the sins 
of the military—and even before these sins were committed, 
for many of the churches in Spain were burnt and some of the 
priests and nuns were killed before the army rose in revolt. 
Suppose the church of St. Mary Redcliffe and the cathedral 
of Bristol were burnt down by the Bristol Socialists. The 
Government condones, even approves of, the outrage ; but 
the local garrison rises and severely punishes the mob. 
Would the severities of the garrison justify the burning of the 
churches (and the slaughter of the clergy of the diocese) ? 
As for the equally wicked Fascists, whose crimes, or whose 
mete existence, are also held to balance the account, I am 
informed that they were nearly all killed or thrown into prison 
before the military rising in Spain. Are we to argue, then, that 
the mere existence of these unfortunate Fascists was an atrocity 
which justified the mattyrdom of the Church in Spain ? 

We come now to the atrocities committed by the Spanish 
army, which are held, upon almost all hands, to balance the 
atrocities committed by the Government or its partisans. I 
have seen only two definite charges made against them. One 
is that they ‘ let loose black troops upon white Spain.’ Here 
let us note the no doubt healthy colour prejudice suddenly 
developed in unsuspected quarters. Not Herr Hitler himself 
could be roused to greater fury by some forcible nigration of 
his Nordic race than our Radicals and Socialists by this impor- 
tation of Moorish troops into Spain. I suppose General 
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Franco would plead that desperate necessity obliterates such 
fine distinctions. So in like case England employed Indian 
troops, the United States of America negro and France 
Algerian and Senegalese troops against white Germany. 
When a man is fighting for his life he does not pause to 
scrutinise the complexions of his levies, and no doubt General 
Franco would also point out that these Moroccan auxiliaries 
are under the discipline of white officers. As for the shooting 
of the garrison of Badajoz, or part of it, after the storming, we 
may judiciously condemn it at this distance. Yet it has been 
defended as a measure of reprisal, stern and terrible but 
salutary, for the hideous outrages committed by these people 
on citizens of the town and the countryside. 

Our intelligentsia are still proclaiming that this is a war 
between a ‘ military despotism ’ and a free and Liberal Govern- 
ment. Let me ask them to put themselves in the place of those 
‘hostages’ of whom we heat so much. Who are these 
hostages ? They are not ‘ Fascists’ or ‘ Militarists,’ or even 
ptiests, they are merely ordinary citizens, of the professional 
class or people of property, who are seized by the partisans of 
the Government and thrown into prison, without any process 
of trial, to be shot if the attack is pressed by the other side. 
Suppose London to be threatened by a rising in Kent. A list 
of proscribed bourgeois, just such a list as signed a recent 
roundrobin in the Press, beginning with Lascelles, Aber- 
crombie, Norman Angell and Ernest Barker and ending with 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, Leonard Woolf and Virginia Woolf, 
respectable people taken at random, might be seized and 
thrown into prison. Would these good people, under the 
shadow of death, be so enthusiastic in defence of the Govern- 
ment under which they suffered? Or would they begin to 
take another view of the situation ? 

May we not say that a Government which allows such 
things to be done, or which cannot prevent them, is not a 
Government which can be defended upon any constitutional 
principle ? 

Ian COLVIN. 





THE GERMAN ARMY OF 1936 
By Lrevr.-Cotonet H. pe Warreviite, C.B.E. (late R.A.) 


SrncE the declaration, made by Herr Hitler less than two years 
ago, to the effect that Germany must return to her former 
system of universal compulsory service, the German military 
authorities have been working strenuously to recreate the 
great instrument of wat which took the field in 1914. The 
German army of 1933 had, of course, been reduced to the 
status of the Reichswebr, that military organism imposed on 
Germany in the Treaty of Versailles, by which, moreover, 
the weapons permitted to the Reichswebr had been drastically 
limited. The Reichswebr then consisted of 100,000 men, 
voluntarily enlisted on a twelve-year engagement. In pro- 
portion to its numbers and armament, it might well have 
been regarded at that time as one of the finest military forces 
in Europe; it was chiefly remarkable for its physical and 
mental qualities and formed, in fact, the repository in which 
had been stored all the military traditions, doctrines and 
technical standards of the pre-war German army. 

The problem of expanding the Reichswehr was not new. 
After the tentative declaration concerning Germany’s rights 
to rearm, made by M. Briand as far back as 1927, which had 
led to no tangible result, the Germans had already put forward 
a demand for an increase of the establishment of the Reichs- 
webr from 100,000 to 300,000 men. It can be assumed, 
therefore, that behind the scenes every preparation was being 
made for a total change in the military armament of the nation. 
Consequently, when, in accordance with the Decree of March 
1935, the first contingent of recruits was raised for the new 
army, the ground had been already fully prepared. At that 
moment two courses stood open to Germany : she could either 
retain the Reichswebr as it stood and create a new army by its 


side, or else she could fuse the Reichswehr into the new organism. 
559 
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It seemed as though the former course might have been 
adopted ; indeed, this procedure might be said to have been 
in consonance with the published opinions of that eminent 
soldier and administrator, General von Seeckt, who can with 
justice be regarded as the moving spirit in the creation of the 
Reichswebr after the Treaty of Versailles. But too much abuse 
had been lavished in public utterances on the long-service 
or ‘ mercenary ’ soldier to permit of the retention of a pro- 
fessional army and the consequent establishment of two 
parallel types of armies, just as in England the Regular and 
Territorial Armies exist side by side. After the consolida- 
tion of the Nazi coup d’état in Germany there was but one 
course left open; that was, the organisation of an army after 
the pattern of that of 1914. This was done, and so the new 
army of 1936 has come to be an amalgamation of the Reichs- 
webr with the new force raised by universal recruitment. 
At first this fusion might seem to have been a dangerous 
experiment—one which might expose Germany to a period 
of military weakness fraught with risks difficult to avoid. 
In spite of this, however, the ground had been so thoroughly 
prepared that Germany decided to face the danger, and it 
would now be difficult to admit that she has taken any 
unjustifiable risks in the process. Moreover, it has to be 
remembered that the German air force was then already a 
virile and powerful organism, fully able to assume its share 
in the task of national defence should any international crisis 
arise. Nevertheless, the net result of this fusion, and of the 
necessary dissolution of the Reichswehr, must be that Germany 
is passing through a period of transition in her military 
affairs; and this period must occupy at least a few years. 
That is obvious, for at this very moment, when the duration 
of service of the man in the ranks is being raised from one to 
two yeats, there are many other conditions that militate 
against the German army yet being fit to take the field as it 
was in 1914. 

The spectacle of any German military unit is, in this 
respect, instructive. It needs no practised eye to note the 
scatcity of officers, particularly of the junior ranks. Com- 
manding officers of a good stamp are there, and in adequate 
numbers; but of those younger men who would replace 
casualties in time of war there are but few. Of senior non 
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commissioned officers the same might be said, though nothing 
like to the same extent. In their case the old Reichswebr has 
been drawn upon to its full extent, so that what might be 
absent in numbers is certainly compensated by quality. 
Indeed, judging by what can be seen at peace-time exercises, 
the professional standard of the present non-commissioned 
officer cadre in Germany stands very little, if at all, behind 
that of 1914. Nevertheless, the same difficulty must arise 
in the event of replacements being necessary. Where are 
they to come from? At first it might seem that the subaltern 
cadres of the new army would have been wholly provided 
from the ranks of the old Reichswebr. Yet this has not been 
the case. Preferring to work very gradually and progres- 
sively, the German military authorities have not drawn 
heavily on this source for their supply of junior officers. 
They have thought better to leave in the newly created units 
a thorough leavening of non-commissioned ranks, and to 
find the officers by degrees. Accordingly, only a few hundred 
men were granted officers’ commissions from the old Reichs- 
webr. Such a process is thought more likely to preserve 
the high standing of the military officer, whilst avoiding a 
certain block in promotion before many years should elapse. 
Serious efforts are now being made to supplement the 
subaltern and non-commissioned cadres of the army. 

The rank and file of the new army appear young, and by 
comparison with the men of 1914 exhibit a boyish demeanour, 
which is accentuated by the all but universal practice of clean 
shaving: a complete departure from the traditional pictures 
of the matured bearded reservists of a generation or so ago. 
But the spirit that animates the present-day German soldier 
is amazing. The earnestness displayed in all military exercises 
must be seen to be credited. The physical exertions of which 
the infantry units proved capable during the recent manceuvres 
were remarkable. The cult of physical training and of physical 
fitness which is so marked a trait of modern Germany nowhere 
finds mote complete expression than in this new army. 
Indeed, it could scarcely be otherwise, since the whole 
national movement in favour of physical education, and of 
its attendant Webrsport, turns on this matter of the production 
of efficient soldiers. Moreover, although the present mili- 
tary units are in every case of entirely modern creation, the 
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traditions, titles and trophies of the regiments of the old 
imperial army have been made over to the existing formations 
of the new army. In so far, then, the German army of 1936 
may be regarded as a direct and worthy successor of that of 
1914. It is no raw flor improvised body of troops. The 
manner in which the difficulties have been surmounted is 
truly remarkable: the concrete results are no less striking. 
So far, then, it may be said that the new army is, roughly 
speaking, being built up on the foundations and after the 
pattern of its predecessor. But there exist very considerable 
differences in the two organisms—that is, so far as two 
entities existing at so great an interval of time are susceptible 
to such a comparison. This arises from the changes in mili- 
tary armament and in the tactical doctrines to which this 
modern equipment gives rise. The German infantry regi- 
ment on the march offers a very different spectacle to that 
presented by a similar unit in 1914. Machine-guns have 
multiplied; anti-tank guns, mortars and the modern adjuncts 
of the infantry unit are strongly represented: every platoon 
possesses motor vehicles. It is clear that Germany is in this 
respect no whit behind any other European army of the 
present day. Indeed, it may be said that the disarmament 
inflicted upon Germany by the Treaty of Versailles has, in 
the end, proved no handicap to her in this matter of her 
rearmament. Having been subjected to a clean sweep of 
everything that was-obsolescent, the German army is now in 
a position to make a fresh start, and also to profit from all the 
tentative work that, in the intervening years, has been carried 
out in foreign armies. If there be nothing startlingly original 
in what can be seen of a German division on the march, with 
one exception which will be referred to below, there seems 
to be a quality about the construction of the new vehicles and 
the new weapons, a businesslike adaptability in the use made 
of them in the field, which is impressive. The division itself, 
besides its very modern equipment, does not betray many out- 
standing changes from the formation that was in the field at 
the end of the Great War. Three infantry regiments form its 
backbone, together with a normal proportion of supporting 
troops. The artillery, however, seems to have abandoned the 
field-gun in favour of the field-howitzer and a heavy battery ; 
corps and army artillery, in particular, have been greatly 
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strengthened and consist largely of modern long-range guns, 
amongst which is a remarkable type of high-velocity 6-inch 
gun. The new-comer in the division is the ‘ reconnaissance 
detachment,’ a formidable armoured unit of most modern 
type. All units of this class that were to be seen during the 
recent manoeuvres were composed of armoured cars, both 
four-wheeled and six-wheeled, anti-tank guns and light 
mortars, the whole accompanied by a machine-gun company, 
together with two infantry companies conveyed wholly in 
lorries, which, it is possible, may be exchanged for motor 
bicycles and side cars. Altogether a remarkably mobile and 
serviceable combination of fire-power and of armour. 

How soon the reconstituted German army may be fit to 
take the field in defence of the country is a question that 
arises after the first glimpse of this new army. Does it possess 
the necessary experience, the solidarity, the skill to take its 
place in the field to-morrow if need be? Taking into account 
the youth of the majority of its units, the scarcity of officers 
and the lack of experience of the troops as a whole in the 
employment of really modern weapons, it might appear rash 
for Germany to think of pitting her young army against an 
older opponent who may have enjoyed opportunities for 
acquiring experience with the modern arms that have long 
been denied to Germany. On the other hand, it is obvious 
that a military nation, such as the Germans unquestionably 
ate, possesses a fund of martial qualities, and an inherited 
military instinct, that readily adapt themselves to meet the 
needs of a national crisis. The higher commands and staffs 
possess considerable war experience, the commanding officers 
are of a high standard, the rank and file is of good quality and 
instinct with a militant patriotism that makes the soul of a good 
army. With an armament such as may be seen in the hands 
of the troops there would seem little doubt that the German 
army, as it now stands, would prove a formidable enemy 
to..any.foe except such as might enjoy an overwhelm- 
ing superiority in armament or in numbers. And this in- 
equality, if indeed there be any, must tend to decrease year 
by year. 

Every twelve months, after the autumn of 1937, a whole 
annual contingent of trained men will pass to the reserve. 
As their total rises, so the prospect of making good wastage 
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and the creation of new units improves. It will not be long 
—say, five or six years at most—before Germany will once 
more possess a fighting machine of the pattern and of the 
excellence of her magnificent army of 1914. In the mean- 
time, it has to be admitted, the deficiency of officers is still 
felt ; and in some ways it is undoubtedly retarding progress. 
Nevertheless, Germany, although straining every nerve to 
achieve her purpose, is not spoiling her new creation by dint 
of over-hurry. It is but a week or so ago that General Kress 
von Kressenstein! was appointed to the command of the 
XII. Army Corps, this being the last of the twelve corps that 
were authorised to be formed by the Rearmament Decree of 
1935. 

The next problem that presents itself to the inquirer as to 
Germany’s military views must be that pertaining to the 
doctrine which may govern German policy and strategy in 
time of wart. Will this new army be employed as was that of 
1914? What ré/e may be assigned to the new air force ? 
What armoured formations will be placed in the field ? These 
and similar considerations are very difficult to answer. In 
addition to a perfectly natural and legitimate desire to keep 
certain matters secret, there is the fact, as the Germans them- 
selves say—and this may be assumed to be the bare truth— 
that there still exists a considerable degree of uncertainty, if 
not of ignorance, as to what the capacity of the new armies 
may be. To that must be added another circumstance, which 
is openly admitted by the Germans—namely, that they do 
not know in what type of country they might be called upon 
to undertake military operations. It is for the latter reason 
that there exists considerable justification for the slowness 
with which the internal combustion engine is replacing the 
horse in the new army. It is true that during the recent 
manceuvres not a single cavalry regiment was to be seen, 
that all artillery except field-howitzer batteries were mechanic- 
ally drawn. But a surprising proportion of the machine-guns 
remains horse-drawn, whilst a mass of first and even second 
line transport remained ‘ hippomobile,’ to use the French 
expression. How far this may be a result of the desire to 
curtail expense is not altogether clear, but it is assuredly an 


1 Kress von Kressenstein was the organiser of the Turkish raids on the Suez Canal 
in Sinai during 1915. 
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atticle of faith in German military circles that a campaign 
conducted in the muddy levels of the valleys of the River 
Vistula and of the River Dnieper must rely on a high propor- 
tion of horse transport. And of horses Germany still pos- 
sesses a large supply apt for such uses. Therefore the horse- 
survives. 

Little is known of Germany’s ultimate views as to the 
employment of armoured formations in the field. At the 
recent manceuvres some 140 small two-man tanks played an 
important ré/e. But these were used rather as cavalry would 
have been employed in the eighteenth century. It is stated 
that three armoured divisions of a most potent type, as regards 
both armour and engine-power, are now in existence and com- 
plete ; rumours also of the expansion of these three entities by 
the creation of two more are to be heard. If it be admitted 
that such intentions may take material shape, it is not unfair 
to argue that German military thought—and this conclusion 
is strengthened by a scrutiny of the military Press—tends to 
the belief that there must arise an army divided into three 
types. First, there must be formed a mechanised and 
armoured force, strongly supported by aircraft; secondly, 
and behind such a force, there would follow a larger and 
highly mobile body of troops, partaking rather of the nature 
of the present divisional ‘ reconnaissance’ detachments ; how 
far such a force might consist of motor-borne infantry, or 
what its true composition might be, must remain, for the 
present at least, purely speculative. Thirdly and lastly, there 
would remain a type of force which would in reality be no 
mote than the present-day infantry division, dependent on 
the fighting and marching capacity of the foot soldier as we 
know him to-day. That there is room, under modern condi- 
tions, for the last type of force admits of no doubt; ground 
defence against raids carried out by air or by mechanised units 
is but one of many tasks that might accrue to the marching 
regiments. 

For these and other reasons there seems no reason to 
believe that the Germans, for the present, intend to increase 
the peace-time strength of their infantry divisions and corps. 
Until now the gradual increase in their number, and of the 
corps up to twelve, has been entirely foreseen. But the actual 
form that the German army or armies might assume on any 
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mobilisation in the future is as yet impossible to forecast : 
it is most probably unknown, or at any rate uncertain, even 
in Berlin. There are, however, two circumstances which are 
limiting plans for the future very considerably. The first of 
these is finance. It is true that Germany is spending pro- 
digious sums on her rearmament. It is difficult to see how 
she could do otherwise. Modern armaments are enormously 
costly. Once Germany decided to rearm, she ran consider- 
able risks in being caught in some international imbroglio 
whilst still in a state of transition. Very wisely, once the die 
was cast, the German authorities decided to cut short the 
time which the process of construction and arming the new 
forces might occupy. Besides arming thirty-six divisions, 
creating a formidable and most costly mechanised arm, 
Germany has called into being a formidable air force, she is 
constructing a number of new ships, she is rearming many 
of her fortifications, and spending large sums on naval 
equipment, on vast new aerodromes, not to mention muni- 
tions, new barracks and military stores of every description. 

There can be nothing abnormal nor surprising about the 
total of £800,000,000 which, it is commonly assumed, is 
being spent on rearmament in Germany, if there be. taken 
into account the diversity and extent of the material necessary 
to equip three fighting services on the scale and in the space 
of the time during which the German Government has 
decided to conduct that process. The nature of the problem 
demanded that the operation should be conducted with 
extreme rapidity and lack of hesitation ; the period during 
which Germany could be regarded as being ‘ vulnerable’ 
must be reduced to a minimum. Accordingly, the moment 
when Germany decided that such rapidity in rearmament was 
essential, she knew that she must be prepared to pay the 
price. The vast sums that are being spent on armaments 
are the necessary corollary of such a decision. Still, there 
must be a limit to what can be regarded as feasible in this 
respect, and it does not follow that the German army of 
1936 has assumed a final or definite shape, nor that it can be 
increased much further without straining her finances beyond 
the limit of safety. It may also be accepted that any increase 
of her land forces will be directed towards a multiplication 
of armoured divisions. 
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Another circumstance affecting the reintroduction of 
universal service into Germany is the future relation between 
fighting troops and the war industry of the State. In nearly 
every gteat military Power—Russia, France, Italy, even in 
the United States and Belgium—far-reaching schemes for 
pooling man-power and sharing the resources of the country 
between combatant forces and manufacturing firms have 
been evolved. Even in the United States and in Belgium 
—there is no necessity to speak of the other countries named 
above—these plans have been supported by carefully devised 
legislation, some provisions of which are actually operative at 
the present day. In Germany the same process has necessarily 
been at work. So long as the smaller Reichswebr was the only 
armed force, outside a small navy, the problem of the allot- 
merit of man-power was not difficult to solve. But the recent 
enforcement of compulsory recruitment for the new army 
was speedily seen to be productive of difficulties. Industry, 
having had for many years past a more or less free hand in 
laying its plans for war-time production, suddenly found a 
rival arising in the field of-labour. A modus vivendi will 
assuredly soon be found. But any further expansion of the 
German army in peace-time can only be undertaken on the 
assumption that a number of the reservists so trained will be 
needed for industrial work in time of war. This, in Germany, 
is no small matter. During the Great War there arose an 
antagonism between the combatants at the front and the 
sheltered munition workers that has not yet been forgotten. 
Any future armed conflict could only demand a greater need 
for high industrial production: manufacture would thus 
establish a still stronger claim on labour. How Germany 
proposes to legislate for such a state of affairs is not yet clear. 
It is, however, not a circumstance that is likely to favour any 
rash increase in peace effectives. 

On the other hand, the new German army has come to 
occupy a position in that country which is without parallel 
in modern Europe. Nowhere else is the army regarded 
mote in the light of a school; nowhere is military service 
regarded more in the light of a moral and political education : 
not even in Fascist Italy, where the army is now regarded 
as the great instrument for national regeneration. Universal 
service is therefore an essential part of the Nazi plan for the 
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education of every male German. All exemptions have been 
swept away ; the Einjabriger Freiwilliger (the one-year volun- 
teer of higher intellectual attainments) has vanished. More- 
over, the two years that are now to be spent in the ranks by 
every young German of twenty years of age have to be 
preceded by six months in a unit of the Arbeitsdienst (labour 
service). As the organisation of this latter service is strongly 
tinged with a military bias, it can be said that the German 
army of 1936 has become an even more formidable instru- 
ment of national military education than was the army of 
imperial Germany of pre-war days. For political reasons 
alone there is little prospect of the terms of service being 
altered. But the numbers of trained men which the system 
will eventually supply may not all find employment in the 
field in time of war. Neither does it follow that German 
plans of campaign may resemble those of the past. Modern 
armament, the chemical arm, and, above all, a powerful air 
force might well alter all preconceived views as to any pos- 
sible future use that Germany might choose to make of her 
armed might. It is indeed idle to speculate as yet on such 
possibilities. 

One central fact, however, remains outstanding in modern 
Germany. There is prevalent a wave of patriotic enthusiasm 
in the country as a whole which surpasses all that can be 
seen elsewhere in Europe. Army and nation are bound 
together by bonds of sentiment that are as real as they are 
general. The spectacle of the welcome accorded to the 
troops by the country population during the recent manceuvres 
came as a revelation to strangers, That these demonstrations 
are symptomatic of really deep feeling admits of no possible 
doubt. An army with such support at home is likely to be 
a most formidable adversary in war. 


H. pE WATTEVILLE. 





WHAT IS BRITAIN’S DEFENSIVE POLICY? 


By Str Norman ANGELL 


THE purpose of what follows is to suggest that in its inter- 
national relationships this country is drifting, or being pushed, 
into positions which make its effective defence, or that of 
the Commonwealth, a practical impossibility, whatever degree 
of armament we may decide to maintain ; that of late we have 
again and again retreated from positions which only a few 
yeats ago we should have regarded as, beyond any question 
whatever, indispensable to the Empire’s security, and their 
surrender as acts of supine treachery ; and that this retreat 
has been led by those political groups whose especial task 
and pride has heretofore been the security of the Empire. 

This does not imply that the surrender has been conscious 
or deliberate, the result of any planned policy of retreat. 
Rather has it been due to the fact that we have had no con- 
sistent policy at all, and that the line followed has been the 
result of confusion, indecision, oscillation, division of counsel, 
~ irrelevant animosities and sympathies, attempts to apply 
virtually contradictory policies. We have been unaware of 
the general direction because each step has been regarded as 
an isolated act, not as making a link in a chain, every addition 
to which binds us mote helplessly, making the next surrender 
more difficult to resist. 

And with the drift has gone a very amazing change of 
mood on the part of large sections of the British public.. Such 
psychological transformations are often the most important 
factors of politics, for on them depends the way we read facts, 
the conclusions we draw from them. And in politics opinions 
about the facts are more important than the facts themselves, 
since it is on our opinions that we act. In one mood, state of 
mind or feeling, a nation will draw from a given event con- 
clusions as to policy the exact contrary of those they will draw 
in another state of mind. 

569 
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Thus, when in 1919 some of us suggested that the Treaty 
of Versailles would prove an unwise and unworkable docu- 
ment, inimical to Britain’s best interest, we were silenced by 
one great universal shout: ‘ What kind of peace would the 
Germans have made if they had been victorious ?’ The reply 
to which, of course, is that they would have made pretty much 
the kind of peace settlement we were then proposing to make ; 
which was one good reason why we should not make it, in 
view of the fact that for years we have been declaring German 
political ideas and methods to be the enemy of civilisation. 
We were in a mood in which the badness of a given line of 
conduct or policy was our reason for imitating it. 

So with Reparations. It was of little avail to show that a 

policy which would bring about the collapse of the monetary 
system of Central Europe would be disastrous to the economic 
welfare of Great Britain, because the great mass of the British 
people were not at that moment much interested in the welfare 
of Great Britain. They were much more interested in indulg- 
ing a hungry emotion of retaliation, the desire to hit back at 
Germany. Because the anti-German passion was inflamed to 
fever heat (by the self-same newspapers which to-day sing the 
praises of Nazi Germany as our natural ally) our people were 
indifferent to any incidental or relatively remote damage the 
hitting back might do to themselves. At Lord Rothermere’s 
suggestion they took their ‘ hats off to France’ for invading 
the Ruhr, indifferent to the subsequent cost of such a ‘ day 
out.” 
Something of the same order of motives—with the dif- 
ference that an entitely new and different villain has been 
discovered—undoubtedly enters into the causes explaining 
the strange situation outlined below. The most ardent patriot, 
who would be totally incapable of any conscious betrayal of 
the interests of his country, is quite capable of unconscious 
betrayal of the most disastrous kind in the ardent desire to 
hit at some scapegoat for whom fanatical dislike has been 
conceived. 

The fact is often indeed proclaimed as inevitable. ‘ Men 
ate not guided by logic, by reason,’ the implication usually 
being that in discussing national policy it is futile to talk 
reason. But, precisely because men are so seldom guided by 
reason, it is important to talk reason where one may. And 
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logic has its use even in emotional storms. The sight of the 
man who has vilely, betrayed me does indeed provoke an 
emotion that no ‘ logic’ can subdue. But the ‘ logic’ which 
the next moment enables me to see that, because this man has 
five fingers on his right hand and my enemy had one missing, 
he cannot be my enemy but someone else, has after all some 
influence on the degree and direction of my passion. 

We are all agreed—all nations and most parties—that 
defence of the nation should be our first care. Armaments are 
the instrument. But whether they can be used effectively 
depends on factors that are not military but political, mainly 
upon the answer to this question: Who when the time 
comes will be with us, and who against us? A degree of 
armament effective if our enemy is one State becomes auto- 
matically ineffective if he is half a dozen; a degree which is 
effective if we have powerful allies becomes ineffective if we 
are to face great combinations alone. And an enemy can 
make alliances more rapidly than we can make armies or 
navies. What is our policy in respect of this vital—and 
determining—fact ? 

For long it was the Balance of Power. We deemed it 
indispensable to the security of Britain that no one nation 
should be so powerful as to dominate the Continent, in a 
position to close the narrow seas by occupying the Channel 
ports (thus our interest in the defence of the Low Countries 
and of France); deemed it indispensable to the security of 
the Empire that no Power should be able to close the 
Mediterranean or command the Suez Canal by occupation 
of Egypt, or, by the domination of Asia, threaten India, or 
Australia ; and, as indispensable to the whole, insisted upon 
the need of open sea communications. Such for generations 
have been the axioms of British policy—wetre still the axioms, 
say, ten years ago. 

But during the last few years great sections of the public 
—and extremely influential sections—have thrown them all 
overboard. Those who saw in the power of pre-war Ger- 
many, the Germany of the Kaiser, of a European monarchy 
related to our own, of parliamentary institutions, of political 
patties organised freely in opposition to the Government, of 
a Press relatively free, the deadly enemy of Britain; who 
deemed the Treaty of Versailles far too lenient, who were 
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supporting the Foch plan for the permanent occupation of the 
Rhineland, who would listen to no arguments for the reduc- 
tion of the Reparations claims, who applauded the invasion 
of the Ruhr—it is these mainly who suddenly find in the 
Germany of Hitler (much stronger relatively and potentially, 
as we shall see, than pre-war Germany) a Power that we need 
not fear, the friend of Britain, a potential ally. 

If the second view is indeed the right one, it seems a pity 
we did not discover the reasons which justify it in 1914. 
Much of our Press is indeed to-day implying—or declaring— 
that in going to war with Germany we backed the wrong 
horse ; that our people feel this in their bones and would 
to-day flatly refuse to fight for France against Germany, and 
point, among other things, to the fact that at no time since 
the war was Germany so popular in Britain as upon the 
morrow of the occupation of the Rhineland in defiance of 
French protests. 

But this is perhaps the least of the strange somersaults 
of British opinion recently in the matter of defersive policy. 

Take our position in Asia; notably in respect of China. 
For over a century we have always recognised the importance 
of China in our economic and political scheme of things. 
Britain’s dependence upon foreign trade makes the future of 
the greatest potential market and field for investment in the 
world—that of 400,000,000 civilised, sturdy, industrious 
people—a matter of fundamental, of primary importance. 
The political are as important as the economic considerations. 
Our position in India, rendered already extremely difficult by 
the growth of a nationalism which resents the presence of 
European rule, as well as considerations connected with the 
defence of Australia and New Zealand, makes us concerned 
with the Balance of Power in the Far East, with such develop- 
ments as the growth of a great Asiatic Empire at the expense 
of the integrity of China. 

With a view to protecting our position we had built up 
an elaborate series of treaties, political, military and economic, 
particularly with reference to the future of China. In the two 
objectives of the ‘ open door ’ and the integrity of China we 
had had the close co-operation of the United States. Choosing 
a moment when Britain had just been forced off the gold 
standard and was in the throes not only of a grave financial 
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crisis but of a political one as well (when the first National 
Government was being formed), Japan took the first step in 
what was in fact a comprehensive defiance to the West— 
which included the United States—and the assertion of 
Japanese hegemony in Asia, tearing up treaties, announcing 
that the Far East was her pigeon and asking us what we pro- 
posed to do about it. Note the degree of Japanese defiance. 
By 1934 the Japanese Government was able formally to give 
notice to the world that ‘ Japan reserved to herself a special 
position’ in China; that she would oppose energetically any 
move towards interference in or assistance given to that 
country by the Western Powers; that, in effect, an Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine would be applied in full by Japan in her 
relations with the Asiastic mainland. On the occasion of 
Japan’s formal withdrawal from the League Mr. Matsuoko 
informed the Press that 

Anyone will recognise that no power on earth can check our advance. 
The sooner it is realised and the world Powers recognise it, the better 
it will be for the welfare of the world. 


A year later a high official in Tokio sums up the position : 


Europe and America possess no more political interests in East 
Asia than we possess in the European or American continents. 


The assertion of this Japanese Monroe Doctrine has been 
marked by.a tone of challenge which in pre-war relations 
between States of equal power would have been regarded as- 
equivalent to a declaration of war. The Japanese ambassador 
in Washington stated in December 1934 that 

Japan hopes that Great Britain and the United States understand 
her policy, but . . . if, however, the United States and Britain failed 
to understand and attempted forcibly to swerve us from our course, 


then Japan would be forced to fight. 


Britain accepts submissively. And note the political situation 
in which she surrenders—many British Imperialists applauding 
—to this Japanese summons. 

It is commonly argued that Britain could do nothing but 
submit owing to the hopelessness of her strategical position. 
That is as may be. But, as we shall see presently, the United 
States did not regard it as hopeless and was urgently desiring 
the co-operation of Britain in resistance to Japan; the 
co-operation of Russia to that end was no less certain, as 
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was that of the bulk of the Chinese people ; and the attitude 
of some fifty other nations may be judged by their subsequent 
condemnation of Japanese policy. So this is the ‘ hopeless’ 
situation: On one side is Japan; against her potentially, or 
actually and actively, are the United States, Russia, China, 
and some two score other nations, with Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada particularly interested in resistance. If 
the British Empire is powerless to defend its interests in that 
situation, in what situation can it ever effectively defend itself ? 

British acquiescence in Japanese Far Eastern hegemony 
has affected not only Britain’s position in Asia. It has affected 
her relations with America. Among those who found the 
British attitude in the Far Eastern crisis completely inex- 
plicable was Mr. Stimson, the American Secretary of State 
(whose recent account of that crisis ought to be read by every 
Englishman who believes that future co-operation between 
the British and American democracies is indispensable to 
the security of either). 

In his memoirs Mr. Stimson points out that not only was 
America prepared to co-operate with Britain and other 
States in resistance to Japan, but that again and again the 
United States took the lead in initiating policies of resistance, 
going far beyond League proposals. Not only (Mr. Stimson 
makes it clear) would League States have had nothing to 
fear from the United States in measures designed to restrain 
Japan, but could count upon active American co-operation. 

He recites in his book (pages 89, 90, 91) the reasons 
for the American willingness to be associated with Britain 
and the League: America’s interest in the ‘open door’ 
policy in view of the vastness of the potential trade of China ; 
the sacrifice of American prestige if Japan ‘ got away with 
it,’ and these two points : 

The immense blow to the cause of peace and war prevention through- 
out the world which would inevitably be caused if without protest or 
condemnation Japan were permitted to violate and disregard the group 
of post-war treaties which she had ratified and upon which so many hopes 
of our race and of our part of the world had been predicated [p. 89]. 

The future of the Far East will be very largely dominated by the 
future of the four hundred and fifty million people of Chinese blood. 
For several centuries Eastern Asia has owed its character mainly to the 
peaceful traditions of this great agricultural nation. If the character 
of China should be revolutionized and through exploitation become 
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militaristic and aggressive not only Asia but the rest of the world must 
tremble [p.91]. 

If this last consideration is important for the United States, 
what shall we say of its importance for the suzerain of India, 
the Protector of Australia ? 

Mr. Stimson goes on to sketch how he sought the co- 
operation of Britain, particularly in supporting the enuncia- 
tion of what has since become known as ‘the Stimson 
doctrine ’ of non-recognition—the notification to Japan that 
no change brought about by military force in violation of 
treaties would be recognised by the other signatories to those 
treaties. 

Whatever other effects that ‘ diplomatic sanction’ might 
have had, it would have had this: to commit America to 
much closer general co-operation with ourselves in common 
resistance to aggression ; to make the Kellogg Pact a political 
teality ; to secure from the United States acquiescence in the 
British view of sea rights whenever naval action was invoked 
on behalf of treaties like the Kellogg Pact. (It should be noted, 
incidentally, that at that moment the President of the United 
States, Mr. Hoover, and the Secretary of State himself, Mr. 
Stimson, were both familiar with the Far East, both having 
lived there. Mr. Hoover had also lived in Australia, many 
years in England.) 

Mr. Stimson explains why he had counted with so much 
assurance on the co-operation of Great Britain. He recalls 
the immense importance Britain had always attached in the 
past to the maintenance of the open door in China, the efforts 
that had culminated in the Nine-Power Treaty, and finally 
with what care President Hoover and the British Govern- 
ment had in the preceding two or three years prepared the 
way for making the Kellogg—Briand Pact, not merely a 
‘ declaration of good intention,’ but'a treaty possessing clear 
obligations for common action. The note to Japan was 
‘the most signal effort? ever made by the American Govern- 
ment to carry that policy a stage further. 

And then the British Government turned the whole thing 
down—coldly, curtly, refusing, in,effect, further co-operation. 
The contents of the communiqué to the Press renouncing 
rejection of the American offer were such, says Mr. Stimson, 
‘as to be taken by most readers, including—what was most 
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important—the Japanese Government, as a rebuff to the 
United States.’ Japan saw immediately that Anglo-American 
co-operation had broken down, and began to use in justifica- 
tion of her aggression the very arguments which the British 
Government and the British Press (Mr. Stimson quotes at 
length from The Times leaders) had used concerning the 
American proposals. It was not surprising that the Japanese 
reply to the American note was conceived, as a British his- 
torian has noted, in ‘a vein of elegant irony which came 
within an ace of insolence.? Mr. Stimson notes the effect 
which the general line taken by the British Government and 
Press had upon Japan : 

The imperialistic group of Japanese statesmen who for years had 
cherished the hope of a military and economic hegemony over China, 
but whose hopes had been suppressed by the enlightened policy at 
Washington in 1922, joined in by the Japanese Government of that day, 
could have asked for no more effective assurance in their favour [p. 104]. 

Thus, at the very moment that our power and influence 
in the Far East were declining and threats to our position 
there growing daily, we were deliberately rejecting an Anglo- 
American co-operation and weakening an Anglo-American 
solidarity which might have served as a counter-balance to 
that tendency. 

How were ‘ Imperialist’ circles in Britain accepting this 
development ? 

They were rejoicing. Every day one might read leading 
atticles in the London Press in praise of Japan and in dis- 
praise of any effort to restrain her, of any interference from 
busybodies, any representations even that might annoy 
‘an old and faithful ally.’ Sir John Simon announces to the 
House of Commons that the conflict between China and 
Japan is ‘a distant dispute’ which does not concern us ; 
a member announces to considerable applause, ‘I am for 
Japan.’ At a little later stage an important commercial 
delegation visits Japan and one of its members tells the world 
that everyone who counts in England is in favour of Japan, 
in favour of renewing the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It is 
this jubilation which the future historian will find inexplic- 
able. The decline of Britain’s power, her retreat before new 
empires, even Asiatic ones, might be part of the inevitable 
processes of history. But how explain the rejoicing of 
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British Imperialists thereat—the glee of British Imperialists 
at the decline of the Empire ? 

If the Far Eastern instance stood alone it would be 
striking. But it does not stand alone. That it is part of a 
general attitude and tendency on the part of British Im- 
perialists is proved by what follows. 


Even before the cutting of the Suez Canal the Mediter- 
ranean was recognised as an artery of Empire. With the 
construction of the Canal it became vital, and Egypt as impor- 
tant as Gibraltar. For, in addition to being still the greatest 
Asiatic Power, we are also the greatest African. In both cases 
a small minority of Europeans ate confronted by an over- 
whelming native majority. When in September of last year 
it looked as though Britain was about to take the lead in 
preventing the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, 2 whole host 
of foreign commentators, notably American, argued, cynically 
it may be, but plausibly enough, to this general effect: ‘ Now 
at last we shall see the League do something and become a 
reality. For it is the obvious instrument for Britain to 
employ in the protection of a plain Imperial interest. She 
cannot afford to see a Mediterranean Power straddle the 
Canal, a veritable life-line of Empire, as on numberless occa- 
sions British Imperialists have publicly declared it to be. For 
Italy to establish herself in Abyssinia, organise great black 
armies (as France has done), so that Abyssinia can become a 
base for operations against the Soudan, Egypt and Palestine, 
is to give away a key position, to render the command of the 
Mediterranean of little effect.’ 

If the reader cares to examine the American Press of 
October and November of last year he will find literally 
hundreds of leading articles, comments by American jour- 
nalists, to that general effect. An Anglo-Italian struggle for 
the domination of the Mediterranean was now inevitable. 

The present writer, who happened to be in America 
at the time, warned one or two of these commentators that 
they would find they had left out of account certain psycho- 
logical factors that had never before played any considerable 
réle in British policy ; that they would shortly find the old 
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Italy in her threat to the Soudan and the Canal but cheering 
her on, and giving her every assurance that she would never 
really be interfered with. 

This suggestion was regarded as so fantastic by a group 
of American journalists in Washington to whom it was 
made that they immediately began to discuss what subtle 
device of British propaganda lay hidden in nonsense of that 
kind. Yet the event was not long in confirming with dis- 
astrous amplitude this prognosis. 

Early in the negotiations spokesmen of the British Govern- 
ment announced that the Cabinet would be no party to any 
action against Italy which might lead to war. From that 
moment the conversation might just as well have ceased. 
Italy had only to say that she would fight in the event of 
any specified sanction being applied for that sanction to go 
into the ‘ inapplicable ’ list. An eminent Italian professor has 
pointed out that from the moment the British Cabinet 
announced ‘ it would be no party to a policy involving war’ 
the real chairmanship of the Sanctions Committee passed to 
Signor Mussolini. Mr. Winston Churchill has recently made 
an analysis which shows quite clearly that the dominating 
consideration in the choice of sanctions was this: ‘ None 
which would really embarrass Italy must be chosen.’ The 
greater part of the British Press was indeed proclaiming this 
principle daily. ‘ Sanctions mean war,’ the implication being 
that as war was ruled out, so were sanctions. 

With as much truth the Press could, of course, have pro- 
claimed that ‘defence means war.’ If Italy had invaded 
Kenya we should immediately have provoked a state of war 
by defending Kenya, fighting Italy. But as Italy knew this, 
she did not invade British territory. Had Italy believed that 
Britain would defend the Covenant in the same way that she 
would defend territory, the international sanction would no 
more have meant war than the national sanction means war. 
There would have been no Abyssinian War and our position 
in the Eastern Mediterranean immensely stronger than it is 
as the result of the retreat before Italy. Needless to say, our 
Imperialist Press rejoiced at that retreat. 

Meantime the future power of the British Navy was being 
crippled and circumscribed by an incident of these negotia- 
tions the significance of which seems to have been all but 
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completely missed by British opinion. Once more it had 
relation to an offer of American co-operation, which was 
once more, in fact, rejected. 

A large part of the value of sea-power resides in the fact 
that command of the sea enables a nation to secure outside 
resources for itself and deny them to the enemy. In the 
exercise of that function, however, the British Navy has 
again and again been brought into conflict with America. 
The conflict has resulted in one war with America and brought 
us near to several more. Naval parity with America has not 
made this ‘ freedom of the seas’ claim, maintained ever since 
America became an independent State as a sort of political 
religion, of less importance. When in September of last year 
it looked as though Britain and the League meant business, 
the President and Secretary Hull interpreted the Neutrality 
Act (which had only a few months’ validity) in this way : 
Supplies on the peace-time scale could be sent to both bel- 
ligerents, but at the trader’s risk. Now, in notifying American 
citizens that they did trade with belligerents at their own risk, 
the President was doing three things : (1) acting in line with 
public feeling in America, which did not desire once more to 
see vast war trades established which would end by embroiling 
America in the dispute ; (2) throwing over the whole of the 
‘freedom of the seas’ doctrine; and (3) making America the 
economic ally of Britain and the League. 

For note the effect of this new line of policy. Assume 
that Britain, acting on behalf of the League, had blockaded 
Italy. American shippers would under the ruling just quoted 
be free to send normal peace-time shipments to fifty nations, 
which those nations, presumably, would be free to distribute 
among themselves as they pleased. Consignments to Italy 
would be stopped by the blockading Powers, but the American 
Government would be unconcerned. It would be ‘ tradet’s 
risk’ trade. So long as the League Powers commanded the 
sea, they would be able to draw upon the resources of 
America, and the blockaded State would not. The effect of 
that interpretation of the Neutrality Act was to concede 
practically every point for which Britain in the past had con- 
tended, and to make British sea law world law. The American 
‘rights,’ maintained sometimes at such bloody cost for a 
century and a half, were suddenly surrendered on behalf of 
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world action against aggression. What British power had 
not been able to do during a century and a half, the American 
Congress did suddenly of its own free will, even if it did not 
quite realise just what it was doing. 

Here, surely, was a heaven-sent opportunity to make 
British sea law world law. And once more the offer, or the 
opportunity, was rejected. It soon became apparent that 
there was no intention of restraining aggression by blockade 
ot otherwise ; the United States shared the disillusionment 
that came with the Hoare-Laval proposals; the offer has 
lapsed, and no man can tell what character future neutrality 
legislation in the United States will take. 

Thus, in the retreat before Japan we had sacrificed the 
opportunity of positive co-operation amounting to alliance 
with America; in the retreat before Italy we sacrificed the 
chance of coming at long last to agreement with America 
on the one point which has been a cause of division between 
us, of putting our sea-power in a position for which we have 
struggled for 150 years to place it. 

The Japanese and Italian affairs are of course related. 
That the Italian dictator was encouraged to gamble on the 
African venture owing to the immunity enjoyed by Japan 
he himself has avowed. He has repeatedly appealed to the 
fact of that immunity as one of the justifications for his own 
course. But if one success gives rise to a second attempt 
two successes ate still more likely to give rise to a third 
attempt. The Duce had made it clear that you could get away 
with it. Should the German Fuhrer show less resolution 
than the non-Nordic Italian Duce? The next step in the 
sequence of events was the occupation of the demilitarised 
zone by Germany in violation, not alone of the Treaty of 
Versailles, but of subsequent treaties which Britain had 
devised as an indispensable part of her political apparatus of 
defence. For several years the Prime Minister had been 
proclaiming to the world that ‘Britain’s frontier is the 
Rhine.’ The phrase was presumably intended as a slogan 
embodying the policy by which the Government stood. 
Germany crosses that frontier in violation of undertakings 
freely given to us, and immediately we indicate to France 
that . . . well, our frontier is no longer the Rhine. (She had 
always doubted just how we interpreted that slogan, and 
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her doubts explained her hesitations in the Italo-Abyssinian 
matter.) 

Our Imperialists having applauded the retreat before 
Japan and disparaged American co-operation in resistance to 
her, having applauded the retreat before Italy and the failure 
to secure the British position in sea rights by taking up the 
American offer in that connexion, applauded loudest of all 
when Germany crossed our frontier—what we had declared 
to be our frontier—and by acquiescence therein had weakened 
out alliance with France. 

But the story does not end even there. A large section of 
out Press have become violent partisans of the rebels in 
Spain—violently hostile to the Spanish Government, normally 
described in that Press as ‘the Reds.’ By what process of 
reasoning does a consideration of British defensive interests, 
particularly in the Mediterranean, indicate that we should thus 
so warmly champion the cause of the rebels ? Franco’s victory 
with the help of Italy and Germany is likely to give those 
Powers a position in the Western Mediterranean as dangerous 
to British communications as Italy’s victory will prove to be 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. This prospect, like the other 
similar ones, seems immensely pleasing to our more cory- 
bantic Imperialists. 

The motives underlying the strange conception of British 
interests implicit in the policy and attitude just sketched 
deserve exploring. I must content myself here with bearing 
witness to the facts, adding only this: If, while declaring daily, 
as we have done, that our policies were based upon the League, 
our real purpose was to discredit it and get it out of the way, 
then we have had a large measure of success. But we have 
succeeded at the cost of undermining the security of Britain and 
the Empire. The League could have been disposed of more 
cheaply. If we believe it to be mischievous, our course is to 
say so, to say why, and retire from it. This we have feared 
todo. We have equally feared to make it a success. Between 
these two fears our country is condemned to paralysis and 
impotence. 

NorMAN ANGELL, 
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THE FACTORY ACTS 
By Sm Geratp Bettuouse, C.B.E. 


Ir is thirty-five years since the last major Factory Act was 
passed ; and though there have been several supplementary 
Acts since then, these have not been for the most part of an 
amending character, but have dealt with various new points 
which called for legislative action. At the same time, this 
period has been one of rapid change and great industrial 
development. It is hardly surprising, then, that the law 
has become in many respects defective, out of harmony 
with modern industrial conditions, and to some extent 
confused. Let us examine some of its more important 
provisions and compare them with present-day practice. 
Take, first of all, the question of hours of employment. 
The Factory Acts have never directly concerned themselves 
with the hours of male adults ; they apply only to the hours 
worked by women and young persons of both sexes between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen. Nevertheless, the limita- 
tion of the hours worked by young persons does automatic- 
ally affect the hours of men employed in the same factory, 
since the work of each class is as a rule mutually dependent 
on that of the other. There can be no question, moreover, 
that the hours permitted by the Acts have in fact, in the 
past, set a standard which has been followed in industry 
for workers generally. To-day the standard provided by 
the Acts has fallen very much behind that adopted in modern 
practice. At the present time there is in operation in this 
country what amounts to a universal eight-hour day, or 
forty-eight-hour week, established, not by law, but by 
voluntary agreement between employer and worker. This 
was an outcome of the war, and it was indeed remarkable 
to observe how almost simultaneously, in industry after 
industry, this new system of hours was adopted. The eight- 
hour day for which workers had been clamouring suddenly 
became an accomplished fact. Rarely can so revolutionary 
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a change have been brought about merely by voluntary 
action and without statutory assistance. 

But what about the Factory Act? How many people 
realise that under that Act the ten-hour day which was 
being fought for nearly a hundred years ago, and which 
was finally gained by the Act of 1847, is still perfectly legal 
for women and young persons employed in textile factories ; 
that, further, they may be employed for ten and a half hours 
in non-textile factories and workshops, where also the 
weekly half-holiday need not begin till 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon if work does not commence before 8 o’clock in the 
morning ? No responsible organisation would countenance 
such hours as a normal system of work for industry generally 
to-day. Yet there is still danger of such hours being exploited. 
The Chief Inspector of Factories, in his recently published 
Annual Report,! sounds a note of warning. ‘ The improve- 
ment in trade,’ he says, ‘ has resulted in a tendency to increase 
the hours of work of women and young persons in a wide 
variety of industries’; and he goes on to quote individual 
cases, more particularly from the Midlands, where the hours 
worked can only be regarded as excessive. ‘One firm with 
200 workers has been employing protected persons, including 
girls of fourteen or fifteen, for the last three years from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. or 
4 p.m., according to pressure.’ He gives instances, on the 
other hand, that prove the truth of the old adage that long 
hours do not always result in large production, and he makes 
one very significant remark which shows the attitude of the 
workers towards long hours. ‘A distressing fact,’ he says, 
‘about these long hours in the Midlands is that they are 
generally worked by the least physically fit portion of the 
industrial population. The best workers tend to go to the 
best employers and the weakest to drift to the factories with 
longest hours and the least good conditions.’ There is, too, 
undoubted evidence of fatigue where the full hours are worked. 

It is time that legal requirements in this respect were 
brought more into conformity with the practice adopted 
in the best conducted factories. On the other hand, with a 
reduction in hours there will come a need for greater elasticity 
in their arrangement. The present law was necessarily made 

1 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, 1935, p. 64 (Cmd, 5230), 
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very precise to enable a small band of inspectors to enforce 
a novel and unpopular Act. Things to-day are different. 
Workers are better able to look after themselves. Experience 
gained during the war, too, when all kinds of variations in 
the arrangement of hours were sanctioned by Home Office 
Orders and enforced without difficulty by the inspectorate, 
proves that elasticity can now safely be permitted. 

There will probably have to be some provisions permitting 
limited overtime to meet periods of seasonal pressure ot 
other trade activity. There can be little objection to this, 
for overtime on the top of an eight-hour day is a very 
different proposition to overtime at the end of a ten-hour 
day, and it is perhaps worthy of note that the draft convention 
relating to the eight-hour day which was adopted at the first 
Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, held at Washington in 1919, contained pro- 
visions in article 6 allowing temporary exceptions so that estab- 
lishments may deal with exceptional cases of pressure of work. 

Elasticity is provided also by the two-shift system, 
which has become through the Act passed this session an 
established element in our factory system. Under this Act 
the Secretary of State may, upon application of the occupier 
of any factory or workshop, authorise the employment of 
women and young persons over sixteen years on a system 
of eight-hour shifts between the hours of 6 in the morning 
and 10 in the evening, though in the case of existing works 
this power can only be exercised when he is satisfied that the 
workers have been consulted and arrangements made for 
ascertaining their opinions by secret ballot in a manner to 
be prescribed. Another point in which the present law lags 
behind general practice is in relation to those industries, 
such as iron and steel, where work must necessarily be carried 
on continuously day and night. The present law still allows 
boys of sixteen to be employed on twelve-hour shifts, though 
it is now the universal practice to work on a system of three 
eight-hour shifts. 

There is yet another question which might well be 
considered in a new Bill. There are certain occupations 
which are closely akin to or are definitely related to factory 
occupations but which are still subject to no control. It 
was my duty a number of years ago to carry out an inquiry 
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in regard to the hours of work of van and warehouse boys, 
and the Committee over which I presided made recommenda- 
tions for their control in different ways. No doubt things 
have greatly changed since those days, and the whole question 
has recently been the subject of inquiry by another Committee 
whose report is not yet available. There must be a strong 
case, however, for the control of the hours of at least those 
boys who work in warehouses, or in occupations connected 
with a factory though outside factory premises. So much 
for hours of employment. Next let us look at the ‘ safety’ 
provisions of the Act. We shall find here, too, hardly less 
striking deficiencies. 

There can be no doubt that there has been immense 
improvement in the safeguarding of machinery and plant 
in recent yeats, and great credit is due to the inspectors of 
factories for the rise in the standard of safety which has 
taken place. But can anyone be quite satisfied with a position 
which shows that last year there were 149,696 reported 
accidents, including 843 fatalities? The solution of the 
accident problem is not perhaps quite so easy as may appear 
at first sight. One is inclined to say, ‘Provide adequate 
safeguards for the machinery and accidents will automatically 
disappear.’ There is no such easy remedy. In fact, three- 
quarters of the reported accidents have no connexion with 
machinery at all, but are due to such causes as falls, being 
struck by falling bodies, handling goods, use of hand tools, 
and so on. Accidents of this kind cannot be prevented by 
statutory enactment except in so far as they may be due 
to neglect to keep premises and plant in proper repair. 
They can, however, be greatly reduced by properly consti- 
tuted safety organisation within the factory, on ‘ safety 
first’ lines. Such organisations, though, are likely to give 
the best results if established on a voluntary rather than on a 
statutory basis, and the system need not, therefore, be further 
discussed here. 

Whatever may be accomplished in the way of accident 
reduction by the above means, the provision of adequate 
safeguards for machinery and plant must always be a matter 
of great importance. It is with this side of the question that 
the Factory Act is most immediately concerned, and there 


ate numerous points where the present law needs to be 
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strengthened. It is true that the Act requires that all 
dangerous parts of machinery must be securely fenced, or 
be in such position or of such construction as to be equally 
safe as if they were securely fenced, and that the courts have 
interpreted these requirements very strictly and very literally. 
But there has been great advance in recent years in the types 
of guards available, and many ingenious devices have been 
invented for the protection of the worker. ‘There are, for 
example, the interlocking guards, such as are now commonly 
in use on cotton-spinning, laundry and baking machinery, 
which render it impossible to expose dangerous parts while 
the machine is in motion; there are the ‘trip’ motions, 
used on such machines as calenders in laundries, which 
automatically stop the machine if the hand of the worker 
approaches too near to the danger zone; there are the 
devices, used more particularly on power presses, which 
sweep the hand away from under the plunger before it 
descends.2 Such guards are a modern development and 
are coming increasingly into use, but the present Act contains 
no provision relating to them. 

Then, again, there are certain types of accidents which 
occut with great regularity year after year on particular 
classes of machinery, many of which might be prevented by 
better fencing. Lifts are a case in point. An instructive 
table has been included in the Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories for the current year (Cmd. 5230) 
giving a detailed analysis of lift accidents and their causes, 
from which the following figures are extracted : 


Horst ACCIDENTS, 1935 


Causation. 


Falls down hoist well 

Fall of cage 

Falls of persons or articles 
Crushes. 

Miscellaneous . 
Repairing, cleaning and oiling . 


Total 


2 Numerous examples of devices of this kind may be seen at the Home Office 
Industrial Museum, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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In addition 13 fatal and 326 non-fatal accidents were 
brought to the notice of the department, though they 
occurred in premises not coming under the Factory Acts. 

In his remarks on these accidents the Chief Inspector 
says : 

The hoist accidents again presented the feature commented upon last 
year, namely that in nearly every case some better form of safeguarding 
or construction according to modern standards would have prevented 
the accident. Automatically interlocked doors or gates at all openings 
are of course the greatest need, as without them it is nearly always impos- 
sible to ensure that the doors or gates will be kept closed except at the 
opening at which the cage is at rest. 


The present law merely requires that every hoist shall be 
securely fenced, and is satisfied if gates are provided at the 
entrances to the hoist well, and are kept closed. In practice 
it is impossible to ensure that they will be kept closed unless 
they are provided with interlocking arrangements which 
prevent the doors from being opened unless the cage is 
stopped at the floor concerned, and which render it impossible 
to start the hoist again until the door has been shut. Another 
vety necessaty safeguard, more particularly for hoists in 
which persons are allowed to ride, is that they should be 
subjected to regular periodic examination. Without this the 
tisk of accident due to failure of the ropes or other part of 
the apparatus is greatly increased. 

This brings us to another notable omission in the present 
law. Though the special regulations which apply to docks, 
buildings in course of construction and shipbuilding all 
contain provisions relating to the testing, examination and 
registration of chains and ropes used in hoisting and lowering 
of goods and to the issue of certificates regarding their safe 
working loads, there are no provisions in the Act of a similar 
kind relating to chains and ropes generally, though, obviously, 
the danger is the same wherever the chain or rope is used. 
This is an omission which ought to be made good. 

The reference to buildings in the last paragraph recalls 
another very serious anomaly in the present law. The 
buildings that are brought within the present Act for certain 
purposes ate ‘premises on which machinery worked by 
steam, water or other mechanical power is ¢emporarily used 
for the purpose of the construction of a building, or any 
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structural work in connection with a building.’. Now, it 
frequently occurs that while machinery is used in the early 
stages of the construction it is all removed considerably 
before the building is complete. The result is that the 
building during one part of its erection comes under the 
Act, and during the other part does not do so. Yet all 
the dangers arising, for example, from scaffolding and other 
plant remain the same after the machinery has been removed. 
This can never have been the original intention. The purpose 
was no doubt to limit the application of the law in the first 
instance to buildings of considerable size where the dangers 
are most obvious. It is wrong that such a loop-hole should 
be allowed to continue, and this is particularly so having 
regard to the dangerous nature of the work. There were 
109 fatal accidents (the highest total for any industry coming 
under the Acts) and 3993 non-fatal accidents reported from 
buildings in course of construction last year, of which 
86 fatal and 1248 non-fatal cases were due to falls. 

Another class of machinery that has long given cause 
for anxiety is the transmission machinery, or mill-gearing 
as it is called in the existing Act. The strict interpretation 
that has been given by the courts to the present requirement 
that all such machinery shall either be securely fenced, or 
be in such position as to be as safe as if it were fenced, has 
made it clear that, whatever the position of the shafting, 
it is illegal to permit any person to approach it while it is 
in motion. These legal decisions have unquestionably 
had a beneficial effect, for the number of shafting accidents 
has fallen between 1924 and 1934 from 312 (44 fatal) to 164 
(21 fatal). It is strangely difficult to persuade either employer 
or worker that there is anything dangerous in the innocent- 
looking, smooth revolving shaft. Similarly, belts hanging 
loosely from overhead shafting are a great temptation to 
young people who will use them as a swing. All may go 
well for a bit, when suddenly the belt seizes, the boy is drawn 
up to the revolving shaft and wound round it, and a fatal 
accident has occurred. There is nothing in the law to meet 
this point; but it is an important one, for not only may 
accidents occur in the way described, but such belts have 
been known to catch against adjoining pieces of machinery 
and to pull them from their foundations, thus wrecking the 
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plant and probably causing accidents to persons working 
in the vicinity. There is no need for such accidents to occur. 
The provision of a simple belt perch to hold the belt off 
the revolving shaft removes all risk, and, incidentally, the 
perch affords valuable aid in mounting the belts on the 
pulleys. It may be mentioned in this connexion, again, 
that numerous safeguards for this class of machinery may 
be seen at the Home Office Museum.® 

The passing of a new Act would afford opportunity, too, 
for dealing with other omissions. At present, though there 
ate provisions relating to steam boilers, there is nothing to 
guard against risks of explosion from steam receivers such 
as steam-jacketed pans and calendering cylinders, nor against 
similar risks from compressed-air receivers. There is nothing 
to require the protection of open vats containing hot or 
corrosive liquids, though this point was dealt with in the 
old Act of 1878, but by some oversight, presumably, was 
dropped in the Act of 1901. The regulations in force in 
chemical works require special precautions to be taken 
regarding the entry by persons employed into vats and other 
structures where dangerous fumes are liable to accumulate. 
But this risk is not confined to chemical works, and the 
requirement to take precautions should be made general. 
Lastly, steps might well be taken to secure that new 
machinery should be provided with guards by the maker 
before it is put on the market. It is so much easier to provide 
guards for certain parts of machines while they are under 
construction than to fit guards to the machines afterwards. 
An excellent example of what can be done by the makers 
is afforded by the machine tool manufacturers, many of 
whose machines are turned out with all the dangerous 
parts adequately protected. 

These, then, are the more important points where the 
law requires strengthening in its safety provisions. It may 
be suggested, perhaps, that the Secretary of State already 
has power to deal with them by means of special regulations, 
such as those which have been so successful in reducing 
risks from dangerous types of machinery in particular 
industries and from the risks of industrial poisons in what 
ate known as the dangerous trades. No one can deny the 


§ Home Office Industrial Museum, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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success of these codes, but the machinery for establishing 
them is complicated and quite unworkable where the danger 
to be guarded against spreads over industry as a whole. 
Consider the procedure. Before the Secretary of State 
can make regulations, he must publish, in such manner 
as he may think best adapted for informing the persons 
affected, notice of the proposal to make regulations, and of 
the place where copies of the draft regulations can be 
obtained, and of the time within which objections may be 
made. Objections must then be considered, and if not 
met the regulations must be the subject of a public inquiry. 
In practice it has been the custom to issue copies of draft 
regulations to all trade associations, whether of employers 
of operatives, and to all individual firms likely to be affected. 
The objections are then discussed with the trade associa- 
tions, and an effort is made to meet them or to secure their 
withdrawal. This is often a long process, but nearly always 
results in an agreed code which is highly advantageous, 
since an agreed code is much more easily enforced than 
a code imposed upon industry after a public inquiry. But 
even when agreement has been reached with the trade 
associations, it not infrequently happens that there remain 
outstanding objections from individual concerns, and unless 
these are withdrawn, or can be treated as frivolous, the 
regulations may still be held up. This is wrong; where 
it is evident that a majority of an industry accept a draft 
code the Secretary of State ought to have power to ignore 
objections from individuals. Apart, then, from the general 
proposition that matters which affect industry as a whole 
ought to be dealt with in the Act itself, the whole machinery 
for making regulations is too complicated to be used to 
make good deficiences such as have been described above. 
There is yet another point closely related to this question 
of accident protection in which the present law has been 
found to be defective. I refer to the provisions relating 
to means of escape in case of fire. This subject was dis- 
cussed at some length in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Fire Brigades and Fire Protection, 1925 (Cmd. 1945). 
‘ These provisions,’ they said in reference to the Act of 
1901, ‘ afford valuable safeguards against loss of life from 
fire, but they do not appear to include all the precau- 
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tions which might reasonably be required.’ The Act at 
present requires that every factory constructed after 1891 
and every workshop constructed after 1895 in which more 
than forty persons are employed must be furnished with a 
certificate from the district council that it is provided with 
such means of escape in case of fire as can reasonably be 
required in the circumstances of each case; further, a 
duty is imposed on the district councils, in the case of 
factories or workshops to which the foregoing provisions 
do not apply and in which more than forty persons are 
employed, from time to time to ascertain whether all such 
factories or workshops in their area ate provided with reason- 
able means of escape, and, if not, to serve notice on the 
occupier to provide it. Power is also given to them to 
make bye-laws providing for means of escape in the case 
of any factory or workshop, but in practice a relatively small 
proportion of such councils have made use of this power. 
As might be expected, great variation is to be found 
in the standard of sufficiency and suitability adopted by 
different councils. In many of the larger towns the standard 
is high ; but evidence was placed before the Royal Commis- 
sion by Mr. R. E. Graves, the then Chief Inspector of 
Factories, and by Miss Constance Smith of the miserably 
inadequate arrangements accepted by some authorities. 
A case quoted as an example consisted merely of a vertical 
ladder with no handrails and approached by a narrow 
platform—an obviously unsuitable means of escape, more 
particularly where women are employed. ‘It seems to us 
imperative,’ say the Commission, ‘ that the existing provisions 
with regard to means of escape should be strengthened.’ 
They recommended, therefore, that the obligation to pro- 
vide reasonable means of escape to the satisfaction of the 
local authorities should be extended to (1) all factories, 
whenever constructed, in which more than twenty persons 
are employed, reasonable time being allowed for existing 
factories to conform; (2) any factories which, after the 
requirement becomes law, are constructed or adapted for 
use as a factory where ten or more persons are employed 
on any floor above the ground floor; and (3) any factories 
or classes of factories scheduled by the Secretary of State 
as dangerous on account of explosion or specially inflammable 
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materials handled therein. They also recommended that 
the Secretary of State should have power to make regulations 
of general application as to the requirements to be observed 
in providing means of escape, the keeping of exits free from 
obstruction, and any other matters incidental thereto. 

Another matter to which they attached considerable 
importance is that of the instruction of the employees in 
factories in fire drill and discipline and the orderly use of 
the means of escape provided. They recommended that 
compulsory fire drills at regular intervals should be required 
by general regulations applicable to all factories where 
more than twenty persons are employed above the ground 
floor and to all factories where any explosive or highly 
inflammable material is handled or stored, irrespective of 
the number of persons employed. 

There remain the health and welfare provisions of the 
Act. There is perhaps less to be said on this side, but some 
of the provisions relating, for example, to cleanliness and 
ait space look a little primitive in the light of the standard 
now set up by the new factories and might well be tightened 
up. But the most notable omission is the absence of any 
clause relating to lighting. This subject was exhaustively 
studied by the Departmental Committee on Factory Lighting 
appointed in 1913, which has issued three Reports.4 Their 
recommendation was that there should be a statutory provi- 
sion requiring, in general terms, adequate and suitable lighting 
in every part of a factory and giving power to the Secretary 
of State to make Orders defining adequacy and suitability. 
The standard of adequacy will vary according to the nature 
of the work carried on—whether it is fine, very fine, or 
otherwise—and on the kind of material in use. Much 
higher illumination is necessary where dark materials are 
being handled than where the colours are bright. As 
regards suitability, the important points are that the light 
should be constant and uniform and so placed as to prevent 
glare before the eyes of the worker and avoid the casting 
of extraneous shadow on the work. 


‘ First Report of the Departmental Committee on Factory Lighting: Vol. i., Report 
Appendices (Cmd. 8000), 1915 (out of print); vol. ii., Minutes of Evidence (Cmd. 
8oor), 1915 (out of print) ; vol. iii., Results of Observations, 1915. Second Report 
(Cmd. 1418), 1921. Third Report (Cmd. 1686), 1922. 
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A great deal of work has been done since the Committee 
reported, both by the Factory Department, who have 
collected much information regarding the conditions pre- 
vailing in different industries, and by the Industrial Health 
Research Board, who have carried out a number of inquiries 
relating more particularly to the effects of eye strain in fine 
work, Conditions vary considerably in different works ; 
many cases of unsuitable lighting exist. Yet the importance 
of good lighting is generally admitted, for it not only affects 
the health of the worker, but also his output. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that provision will be made in any new 
Bill for giving effect to the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee. 

One last point must be considered—the question of 
welfare. Now, welfare covers a very large field. In its 
general aspect it is a movement which was aptly described 
by H.R.H. the Duke of York, in his message to the recent 
Annual Conference of the Industrial Welfare Society, as 
establishing ‘voluntary provisions for conserving health 
and promoting happiness.’ It aims at re-establishing in 
the factory that intimate touch between employer and 
worker which was largely lost when the privately owned 
firm was replaced by large joint-stock companies and at 
securing a humanising of conditions of employment. In 
other words, it is the recognition that care for the well- 
being of the workman is an essential part of good works 
management. In this sense, then, welfare is not a matter 
for statutory regulation. 

But there is another aspect of welfare in which the State 
can, and in fact does, intervene. Power is given to the 
Secretary of State by the Police, Factories, etc., Act, 1916, 
to require, in particular industries where conditions of 
work are necessarily dirty or otherwise exacting, provision 
to be made for the comfort of the worker in the way of 
protective clothing, washing conveniences, mess-rooms, 
cloak-rooms, first aid, and so on. Orders under this Act 
ate now in operation in more than twenty trades. The 
power to make these Orders is limited, though, to trades 
in which the Secretary of State can be satisfied that the 
conditions are such as to necessitate exceptional measures 
of this kind. It is time that many of these provisions should 
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be given more general application. Can it be denied that 
reasonable welfare arrangements, such as a proper supply 
of drinking water, arrangements for first-aid treatment, 
facilities for sitting, a supply of protective clothing for 
persons engaged in dusty or dirty operations, and washing 
conveniences, ought to be required in all factories ? 

Such, then, are the principal points in which the existing 
law has fallen out of date and where amendment is called 
for. There is nothing idealistic in any of the suggested 
changes. Many are in fact already in general operation, 
and there are none which have not been adopted in the 
well-conducted factories. But the defects can be made 
good only by an amending Act. Mere consolidation of 
the present Acts, such as has been suggested in certain 
quarters, would do nothing to remedy the present troubles 
and would only prolong an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
Fears have been expressed, again, that a new law will intro- 
duce revolutionary changes and throw an impossible burden 
on reviving trade. I have no means of knowing what the 
intentions of the Government may be, but nevertheless I 
can see no grounds for such fears. There has been no demand 
for revolutionary changes from any quarter. It will be 
recalled, too, that during recent years two Factory Bills 
have been introduced—one by a Labour Government, 
the other by a Conservative one. They differed from one 
another only in detail. The last Bill, introduced by Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks (Lord Brentford) in 1926, was 
brought in mainly in order that its provisions might be 
thoroughly discussed by all interests concerned, and it was 
in fact discussed in great detail with representatives of the 
employers’ organisations, with satisfactory results. Is it 
unreasonable to anticipate, therefore, that the new Bill 
will be framed on very similar lines to its predecessors ? 

To those of us whose interests have been wrapped up 
in factory legislation, and who cannot help feeling that the 
present Act is not worthy of a country whose pride it is 
that she has led the world in matters of this kind, 
the announcement by the Government of their intention 
to introduce the oft-postponed Factory Bill in the near 
future is much to be welcomed, 

GERALD BELLHOUSE, 





THE ENGLISH NOVEL AND THE MODERN 
PROBLEM } 


By Doucias JERROLD 


Novets acclaimed as important works of genius are as 
common as blackberries, and it is the most serious of the 
penalties we pay for the poverty of our criticism that really 
significant books are missed or that their significance is 
ignored. This last is notably the case with the two books 
considered in this article. 

In what sense can any novel—a mere story at the best— 
be significant ? Certainly not because it is true to life; still 
less because it is, as are most of our so-called masterpieces, a 
piece of propaganda for views in hot debate. Verisimilitude 
may interest and propaganda may excite, but the interest and 
the excitement will be determined by the life or the views 
reflected. This second-hand kind of interest is characteristic 
not of literature but of journalism. The significance of novels 
depends, we must conclude, not on their success, however 
brilliant, in reflecting life or in solving a problem which 
already confronts us, but on the insistence with which they 
pose afresh problem. It may be said, and with truth, that there 
are no new problems, only new errors in the approach to old 
difficulties. But the character of our own age, as of earlier 
ages, will be determined, none the less, by the problems which 
it elects to face, just as the character of the coming age will be 
settled largely by the problems which we refuse to face. In 
that sense fresh problems are always being posed, and in that 
sense the two novels to which I draw attention are significant. 
They are the first to face our modern problem, which is not 
that of reforming other people’s lives or making better terms 
with our neighbours, but of living our own lives in terms of 
our destiny as immortal souls. 

1 Sparkenbroke, by Charles Morgan (Macmillan, 8s. 6d); The Angel in the Mist, 
by Robert Speaight (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). 
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The revulsion from ‘ revolt’ and ‘ reform ’ was long over- 
due, but it had to wait until the masquerade was played out, 
and had been disclosed for what it was—not a sham, nor a 
dream, but an irrelevance. To-day the mind of our people is 
becoming more satisfied in its social but much less so in its 
spiritual conscience. These two novels, written by men 
already distinguished in other spheres of life, will deepen and 
give direction to this dissatisfaction where it exists, and will 
arouse it where it does not exist. The plethora of critics 
have served their public ill in regard to these books, because 
the modern reviewer is not interested in the creative activity 
of the modern writer, but only in his views. Critics review 
with interest, and even with enthusiasm, books which are 
propaganda on behalf of the kind of world in which literary 
people flourish most easily, but they are quite indifferent to 
the more important problem, which is whether a world con- 
genial to literary people is likely to be a world which itself 
flourishes. Yet it is when the world in general feels its 
intimate interests out of harmony with the dream of its pro- 
fessional mentors that younger novelists have their chance. 
So, in their time, Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Bennett, 
apostles of brave or good or rich new worlds, beyond the 
ken of middle-aged Edwardians who looked round the 
Victorian reliquaries and found them good. And so, to-day, 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Speaight. 

Mr. Morgan’s long and careful Portrait in Lord Byron’s 
Mirror received the respectful measure of attention demanded 
by its commercial importance and justified by the high quality 
of his earlier novels. Mr. Speaight’s more important book 
should have received an equal welcome, and reviewers had no 
excuse for missing their opportunity, for his first novel, The 
Lost Hero, with its brilliant South American setting, was a 
powerful and moving study of loss, of that pena damni which 
is the fate of a civilisation rooted in a faith which it has lost, 
in contradistinction to that mere frustration, ending in a 
petulant gesture of disgust, which is the Nemesis of a civilisa- 
tion like our own, essentially indifferent to death or judgment, 
hell or heaven. 

Without this anchorage the English novel has moved fast 
if not fruitfully in the present century. We have, indeed, 
all the standard phases of the twentieth century novel still 
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parading before us. The novel of revolt, staged in the 
country house, the parsonage, the po tteries, the mines or the 
manufacturing north; novels of the dawn, paling to-day 
before the red sunset, full of sentimental imprecisions hardly 
to be dignified by the name of hopes, and hovering uneasily 
between the dream of universal peace, in which literary men 
will be safe, and the hope of universal war, in which their 
enemies will be confounded. Also still with us are the novels 
of despair and disgust and the novels of escape, where culti- 
vated spirits search for a past in which they can bury their 
disillusion and their fears, long sagas of peaceful and thrifty 
ancestors, slowly building up the England of our childhood’s 
memory, destroyed in our own day, and, so largely, by our 
own hands. 

Now, at last, more hopefully comes Mr. Speaight, whose 
theme is judgment, and Mr. Morgan, whose theme is death. 
Mr. Morgan, the practised story-teller, is superficially more at 
ease; Mr. Speaight’s romantic certainty pierces nearer to the 
heart of the problem: ‘ So, if you ask me how to be. . .’ 
For that, precisely as for Conrad’s Marlowe, who asked the 
question of Stein amid his butterflies and received so memor- 
able an answer, is the problem to which our age, perhaps at 
the eleventh hour, perhaps altogether too late, is returning. 
It is a problem to which an answer cannot be found in an 
imaginary future or in an imagined past. Conrad’s answer, 
put in broken English into the mouth of Stein, the German 
philosopher-merchant, is one of the memorable things in our 
literature: ‘In the destructive element immerse.’ 

*“ So, if you ask me how to be?” His voice leaped up 
extraordinarily strong as though away there in the dusk he 
had been inspired with some whisper of knowledge. “I will 
tell you. For that, too, there is only one way! ”’ And then, 
we are told, ‘ the austere exaltation of a certitude seen in the 
dusk vanished from his face. “‘ There were things,” he said 
mournfully, “that perhaps could never be told, only he had lived 
so much alone that sometimes he forgot—he forgot. And yet, 
it is true, itistrue. In the destructive element immerse! ”’’ 

Both Sparkenbroke and The Angel in the Mist are planned, it 
seems, in elucidation of this essential solution, the ‘ need of 
the soul for perilous adventure,’ the search, as Mr. Speaight 
finely says, for that ‘ mysterious calm . . . which attends the 
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accomplishment of the greater miracles, and that loneliness 
too which is ours when we enter the world and when we leave 
it, or when we behold it, for the first time transfigured.’ 
These ate memorable accents, with which one is tempted to 
compare Mr. Morgan’s academic felicity, not wholly to Mr. 
Morgan’s advantage. Yet that, perhaps, is unfair, for Mr. 
Morgan is fatally handicapped from the start. His book is an 
attempt at exegesis, not a thing lived. It is not art, but good 
writing, albeit a fine conversation piece on a high theme. 

Sparkenbroke, the dilettante philosopher-poet, a great lover 
and a man of magnetic personality, as we are told—words 
and again words—is a man with a theory. And ‘So, if you 
ask me how to be?’ cries Mr. Morgan, in effect, ‘ Sparken- 
broke will tell you.” And indeed Sparkenbroke had, we infer, 
the pervasive quality, in the world of his day, of a well-adver- 
tised specific. In his life he was always good copy: in death 
he attracted tourists from all the suburbs of the world. It 
was just, perhaps, a little too easy. The prophet of art, love 
and death, not without honour on the Continent but the 
object of censorious criticism in his own country, and the 
great lover on whose tomb was written, ‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart,’ a quotation much misunderstood by the philistines. 
* Single-mindedness,’ we are told, is the real implication of 
this hitherto obscure beatitude. Yet, for all this panache, Mr. 
Morgan has equipped himself with a hero in whom he cannot 
bring himself to believe, and in the mouth of his a/ter ego the 
village doctor, who plays a too-intelligent Watson to Sparken- 
broke’s too-aspiting Holmes, he puts one shattering question 
which should have saved the critics a lot of trouble. ‘To be 
searched by him,’ says Sparkenbroke’s neglected but under- 
standing wife, ‘is to be searched by a god.’ ‘ Which god ?’ 
asks Dr. Hardy. 

The question suggests the answer. Mr. Morgan’s Sparken- 
broke does not, in fact, immerse. He goes through life, on 
the contrary, looking for something to catch hold of, and he 
finds nothing more reassuring than the family vault. He is 
as far outside his own problem as the author is outside the 
skin of his hero. Sparkenbroke’s theory—fulfilment through 
release, finality through creation, the end in the beginning, 
att, love and death—is no more than a kind of spiritual diet 
which he administers to himself at convenient intervals, and 
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its inadequacy as a tonic is made all too plain. Sparkenbroke, 
as Mr. Morgan proudly proclaims on his title-page, is an 
aristocrat fortunate enough to inherit great responsibilities. 
He is revealed, however, in the body of the book, as nothing 
more remarkable, for all his philosophy, than the stereotyped 
superman of nineteenth-century fiction, the ‘ eccentric English 
Milord’ of the Byronic pattern. His love affairs are placed 
on the Continent, and he writes his poetry in a hut, assisted 
by a valet who has the servility of Jeeves without his sense of 
humour. That, indeed, was a fortunate thing for the valet, 
who would certainly have been given notice if he had dared 
to say what so often, in these sometimes splendid but always 
humourless pages, needs saying, but it is unfortunate for the 
reader. Sparkenbroke, certainly, has ‘ taken up’ literature, as 
English aristocrats have for centuries ‘ taken up’ other forms 
of eccentricity, but he is palpably never at ease with it. Who 
could be, writing in a hut, with one eye on the Continental 
Bradshaw, and the other on Bissett, the valet, ‘ standing 
motionless beside the table’ ? 

Yet it is not for lack of trying on the part of Mr. Morgan. 
‘ Three times a man can speak the language of the gods, in 
his love, in his contemplation, and in his death.’ ‘ There is a 
divine essence of man which art and death liberate.’ Sparken- 
broke also, we are told, quotes with understanding Emily 
Bronté’s ecstatic conviction, ‘ my outward sense is gone: my 
inward essence feels’ ; and Mr. Morgan underlines the moral 
when he tells us that ‘ All things seen began, in their contacts 
with him, to lose their intrinsic values and acquire new values 
in relationship to art,’ that art which is ‘ not a means but an 
end,’ and which is only less important than death, ‘ the final 
masterpiece’ of the great soul. 

It will be noticed from these quotations—and they arte as 
representative as quotations can be—that Sparkenbroke has 
doubts about love, is puzzled about art and its relationship to 
life, but is quite certain about death, not as a release, not even 
as a fulfilment, but as an achievement, the final pitce justificative 
of the soul’s adventure. Does all this make sense? That is 
the brutal, necessary question. The answer is, as they say at 
Westminster, in the negative. 

To say that art is not a means but an end is true only in 
its negations. The artist must possess an intuitive perception 
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of reality, a perception which cannot be conveyed from the 
outside, but must have been experienced in the process of 
creative activity by-the artist. Art, in other words, is pure act. 
It is neither thinking about things , nor experiencing sensations, 
still less explaining them, but an experience of truth achieved 
by the personal creative effort of the artist. The artist neither 
writes, nor paints, nor carves from earlier experience. But 
from this follow two important things: First, the quality 
of the experience depends on the quality of the creative 
activity ; and, secondly, the value of the creation depends on 
the quality of the creator. This means nothing more subtle 
than that the value of art is dependent upon technique, but 
is not mere technique ; is dependent on the value of the artist, 
but not on that value alone. The artist for this reason must 
be an integrated personality, with a technique: he cannot be 
a brilliant eccentric who, like Sparkenbroke, ‘takes up’ 
literature. 

Sparkenbroke, in fact, is one of Nature’s amateurs. He 
tells beautiful stories; he utters elevated, if unnecessarily 
complicated, sentiments, but he does not live ## but for his 
att. His liberation comes, quite obviously, not in experience, 
but in anesthetising his experience by putting it on pieces of 
paper, sedulously collected by Bissett. Sparkenbroke, in 
short, is not an artist but a connoisseur, which accounts for 
his desire to possess women without a desire to experience 
them. It is the desire to have experienced, not to know in 
experiencing, which drives him to write his dreams instead 
of living them. Mr. Morgan does not, however, let us see 
this clearly, because he has not wholly seen it himself. ‘ We 
ate aware,’ he says, ‘ of a continuity in ourselves,’ but he is 
saying it to remind himself; instinctively it is the last thing 
he is aware of. Yet man is a creature with an historical 
destiny. Man outside history is not significant at all. Man 
of whom God demands love, but who by his destiny must 
love of his own free will, is not divine essence, but mere 
man. If it were otherwise, tragedy would be impossible and 
triumph undeserved. There would be no heaven because 
there would be no hell. 

Mr. Morgan, in the very structure of his story, appears 
to deny man’s historical destiny. He makes man judge in 
his own court, Sparkenbroke is, in fact, neither more nor 
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less than Spengler’s ‘man of intellect’ as opposed to the 
‘ man of race,’ the apostle of civilisation as opposed to culture, 
of the thing thought about as opposed to the thing lived, 
of the disintegrated as opposed to the integrated personality— 
the man outside his age, not the man living in and through 
his age. Sparkenbroke in the ultimate analysis is pure 
romantic, a belated apostle of a humanism claiming death as 
the final triumph because it has already bankrupted the world 
of faith and hope. There is nothing else left in a godless 
world which man can successfully achieve. Yet if there is 
no justice, there is no life in death. 

Only the actions of the just 

Are sweet, and blossom in the dust. 

Mr. Morgan is not without anxiety about this, and hints, 
if only tentatively, that the artist may be a law unto himself. 
Though he forbears to state in its crudity the belief that 
people who write are not as other people and can therefore 
do what they like as long as they turn out a sufficient number 
of words each month, he puts into the mouth of Sparken- 
broke’s wife the confession (already quoted) of the immense 
privilege conferred by the occasional condescensions of the 
rare genius whose infidelities, we are told, startled half a 
continent. (Incidentally, one wonders where is the con- 
tinent which can be startled to-day by anything less excep- 
tional than fidelity. Mr. Morgan should re-read Mr. Belloc’s 
lines on The Man who kept his Word.) The theme of the artist 
as lawgiver is, happily, not persisted in, but its mere emergence 
is disquieting. So many lines of defence are prepared for this 
being who towers so pontificatingly over Mr. Morgan’s 553 
pages that a critic can hardly resist the conclusion that Mr. 
Morgan is, in truth, no more at ease about his hero than the 
hero is about himself. This shows Mr. Morgan’s wisdom. 
Sparkenbroke, if the sad truth be told, was an impostor. 
That the book which bears his name is an imposture would be 
a logical conclusion, but there is, happily, more to it than 
that. The author has seen through his hero long before the 
end, which is the psychological explanation of the heroine’s 
countless escapes from Sparkenbroke’s desire to ‘search’ her. 

The failure of Sparkenbroke’s philosophy is inevitable, 
because his creator’s theme, the supreme need of the soul for 
dissolution from the body, is valid only on premisses which 
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Sparkenbroke denies. Humanist man, man as creator, passes 
a stultifying judgment on himself if he finds fulfilment in 
death, and the reconciliation achieved by calling death a 
masterpiece is, with all respect to Mr. Morgan’s usually 
careful analysis, mere verbal jiggery-pokery. Only to man 
as a created being, to man in history, to man with a destiny, 
can death be significant, but historical man cannot separate 
death from judgment or salvation from suffering, and for 
securing judgment leading to salvation man requires not only 
a technique but a true sense of values. 

Mr. Speaight, knowing this, starts with an advantage 
overt Mr. Morgan. His heroine, Helena Vaughan, the actress 
who became an artist, finds in discovering her love a moment 
of fulfilment, but can yet write, in the long letter to her 
friend which is the centre of the book : 


I have sometimes thought that the union of man and woman is among 
the many delusions which are part of the discipline of life, that it is the 
merest counterfeit of that dissolution which is the soul’s supreme neces- 
sity. But if there are ever moments of real union, then I am willing 
that we were united then. I had no thought of self that was not equally 
a thought of him, no memory or hope in which he was not the perfect 
crown. 


‘ What is love,’ she had asked much earlier of another 
friend, and had been told that ‘ the love between a man and 
a woman is something like the love between the soul and 
God.’ Not a release, you see, of the ‘ divine essence’ in 
man, but a foretaste of that release from the trappings of 
mortality, which is perfected, not in the family vault, but in 
the mind and heart of God. ‘ How can I love God,’ asked 
Helena Vaughan of the same friend, ‘ since I do not know 
Him?’ She is told that she can at least be grateful for His 
gift : ‘ He has given you the privilege of pain.’ 

In his approach to the problem of the artist, Mr. Speaight 
is also wiser, I think, than Mr. Morgan in the machinery he 
has chosen, for Helena Vaughan, though she had never 

"acted when the story begins, was descended from generations 
of famous actors and becomes a professional actress. Can 
an artist, in fact, ever be anything but a professional ? Is this 
not fundamental to any consideration of the nature of art or 
the duty of the artist? Just as prayer is not a spasmodic 
invocation, but an attitude of mind, so Art is the life of the 
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artist, not a by-product of his working hours, still less of his 
leisure hours. The craftsman need not be an artist, but the 
artist must be a craftsman. Otherwise he is a mere com- 
mentator on someone else’s life and work. He may leave 
the world clearer, but he cannot leave it richer than he 
found it. 

Helena Vaughan the artist is Sparkenbroke as Mr. Morgan 
intended him to be, but by a very amazing literary coin- 
cidence—truly our critics sleep at ease, and I only hope their 
editors do so also, else they must be much troubled—Simon 
Ware is Sparkenbroke confessed to the world for what he 
really is, Sparkenbroke as seen by everybody except Mr. 
Morgan. Simon Ware, eldest son of Lord Daylesford, 
whom he succeeds in the course of the book, is admittedly a 
critic, and he admittedly has a theory, not a practice, of life. 

Simon Ware finds in Helena Vaughan the actress a supreme 
esthetic experience ; the twin themes of the novel are that 
this experience, like the love of Helena Vaughan for Simon, 
can give at best only a momentary and counterfeit release to 
the soul. Simon Ware, the connoisseur of experience, is thus 
set over against Helena Vaughan, who begins as an actress 
inspired by the love of a man, and ends as an artist brought 
to the knowledge of heaven and hell by the love of God. 

This is not the place to tell the story. Indeed, Mr. 
Speaight does not tell much of it himself. The story begins 
and ends with Helena Vaughan’s return to the stage after 
twenty years of retirement and solitude. ‘I don’t pretend 
to know what experiences her solitude gave her, but it gave 
her an intuition of God.’ In between is the story of her 
love and her disillusion, told by herself in a letter to the 
dramatic critic who had first proclaimed her genius to the 
world. The first of the years of disillusion and the whole 
of the twenty years of exile are left in the shadows. The 
Angel in the Mist is the story of the Loss, and the Finding in 
the Temple after three days: the story of an end and a 
beginning. That is why it is significant, as Mr. Morgan’s 
Sparkenbroke is significant for the opposite reason, because it 
is the story of an end without a beginning. 

The interest of both books lies in their relation to the 
living mind of our times. Sparkenbroke is an ambitious 
attempt to solve the problem of conduct without admitting 
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the necessity of a technique of living, and to give purpose to 
life in a godless universe. It is English amateurism and 
English empiricism at their best, and their devastating failure 
is reflected in this book as surely as in the world in which 
welive. The design for living has become, because the theme 
required it, a design for dying, and not all its poetry and 
gtace can make it anything more. Yet Sparkenbroke marks 
the first stage on the necessary return of the English novel 
from the shallow Utopianism which placed the Kingdom of 
God on earth, in a future barren of history, emptied of 


























religion, and deprived of the power of growth. It was as a Lr 
refuge from these idle follies that our age—because we are ust 
an old people—has been so often recently driven back on its th 
past; but Mallock’s pointed question ‘ Is Life worth Living ?’ ho 
could not be answered merely by the demonstration that it ma 
was worth living once. You cannot dissipate the clouds of Ur 
glory and find a substitute in a cloud of ancestors. We kn 
have tried to build a civilisation without prophet, peasant or rar 
priest ; we have destroyed the throne and the altar and we the 
have to face the consequences. That is the significance and an 
importance of these two novels. They face the modern ecc 
problem, which is always and inevitably the problem, not in 
of efficiency but of human dignity, not of contract but of the 
status, not of becoming but of being, not of man in relation by 
to man but of man in relation to God. the 

















To misunderstand this problem is to misunderstand the inf 
whole intellectual movement of our age, and particularly the 
new, almost febrile, romanticism of race which is sweeping Zeal 
away thrones and parliaments in a search, not for raw well 
materials or a higher standard of living, but for a new vehicle pre 
of sublimation, for a new faith. Alas, the satisfaction of the and 
soul will not be easily achieved. ‘The world has got to face the ne 
problem of living in the destructive disappointments of the pre- in C 
sent, not in the future, and the problems of freedom and of faith - 
are one. Mr. Speaight knew this before he began his book: be 
Mr. Morgan suspected it before he had finished his. The No. 
reading public will be well advised to read both their books, — 
and to try, unlike the critics, to understand them. judg 


DouGias JERROLD. 











































CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


: By RanpotpH HuGHEs 

sa LirERARY productions emanating from Australia do not 
are usually arouse intelligent attention in civilised quarters of 
its the globe, and this is not to be wondered at. There ate, 
?? however, a few—a very few—notable exceptions to what 
: it may be regarded as a tule of mediocrity or badness. 
of Unfortunately these exceptions are very ill known, or 
We known not at all, in England, even to readers of wide- 
ot ranging curiosity. For instance, it is still a legend here 


we that Adam Lindsay Gordon is the supreme poet of Australia, 
nd and not long ago he received official (including the highest 
orm ecclesiastical) consecration as such, The Times applauding 
10t in a leading article that certainly did not lack weight. And 
of there are no doubt a number of English people who know 
ion by heart the verses (quoted by The Times in illustration of 

the author’s powers) in which Gordon conveys the valuable 
the information that life is mostly froth and bubble, and other 


1 What is true of Australia is—on the negative side—still more true of New 


ing Zealand. This country, so far as creation or criticism goes in the domain of the 
aw well-named humaner studies (which very properly do not include science), may without 
cle any exaggeration be pronounced a nullity. In this connexion at least, it cannot be 

pleaded—although it often is—that Australia and New Zealand are ‘ young ’ countries 
the and therefore that they are not yet in a state to produce work of the first importance. 
the In respect of culture, they are not young in the true sense of the word, as England, 

say, was in the first few centuries after the Roman withdrawal. Educationally, a boy 
re- in Christchurch or Melbourne has no less advantages than a boy in Edinburgh, Man- 
‘ith chester or Liverpool. In any case, in pictorial art no small amount of admirable 

k: work has been done in Australia. 

IK: Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, in his timely pamphlet on Fine Writing (S.P.E. Tract 
Che No. XLVI., Clarendon Press, 1936), says that ‘ from the point of view of Style ’ ‘ the 
ks, whole ’ of his native America—nay more, the whole American ‘ Continent ’—‘ could 


sink beneath the sea,” without any loss whatsoever to civilisation. This irrefragable 
judgment applies equally to New Zealand ; it applies indeed, with very little qualifica- 
tion, to all the world of Oceania, to all the Australasian-American Pacific group of 
polities (ever more homogeneous in their divergence from European traditions), 
. that some suppose destined to be the preponderant and master force in the history of 
the future. 
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protreptic or hortatory matter of the kind that figures in 
the noble literature of the almanach.2 But who in this 
country knows of Christopher Brennan and Hugh McCrae, 
the two most considerable Australian poets (although 
Australia itself has not yet recognised the fact), whose work 
will one day, when the due assessments are made, occupy 
an honourable place in the corpus of poetry written in the 
English tongue? Brennan, to mention only one of his 
titles to respect, is the only writer who has consistently 
applied in English the technique of esoteric Symbolism 
as enunciated and practised by Mallarmé; and the result 
is not only highly interesting as an experiment, it has intrinsic 
importance as an achievement in pure poetry.® 

In criticism, too, noteworthy work has appeared in 
Australia—like the poetry sporadically, in pathetic isolation, 
almost in defiance of the environment; a brave upthrust 
of growth in a land that is an intellectual waste. Who 
in England, for example, remarked Professor W. J. Wood- 
house’s critique in the Australian Quarterly of Lawrence of 
Arabia’s so-called translation of the Odyssey: a gloriously 


drastic and definitive showing up of one of the most ill- 
founded reputations in the history of letters, artificially created 
and fostered by a conspiracy of pious puffery—despite, it 
is only fair to add, the subject’s or victim’s own very judicious 
disclaimer regarding his literary abilities. And one could 


2 It perhaps should in justice be remarked that not all of Gordon’s work is of the 
kind so highly rated by his official and semi-official panegyrists ; and that he was a 
very gallant and lovable personality. 

* Miss Margaret A. Clarke’s shamefully written, ignorant and totally wrong 
soi-disant * Appreciation ’ of Brennan published in the review Art in Australia, February 
15, 1933, is not unrepresentative of by far the greater part of the exiguous production 
of university teachers in Australia. ‘A splendid lucidity decorates his work’: this 
is a fair specimen of the writer’s mode of expression and of her knowledge of Brennan’s 
more distinctive poetry, which is enveloped in a sibylline obscurity, in a penumbra of 
far-reaching suggestion, deliberately cultivated in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of Symbolism. 

* Australian Quarterly, March 14, 1934. Professor Woodhouse occupies the Chair 
of Greek in the University of Sydney, and is one of the most distinguished of con- 
temporary scholars, especially in the department of archeology. The following is 
Lawrence’s own evaluation of his powers as a writer ; it is not one thrown off hastily 
or casually or in that spirit of perverseness into which he allowed himself to fall at 
times ; on the contrary, it occurs in a considered—a very carefully considered—esti- 
mate of his achievements and his capacities: what he would doubtless have wished 
to be taken as the last word in this matter : 


“I was then trying to write ; to be perhaps an artist (for my long account of 
the Arab revolt had pretentions towards design, and was written with great pains 
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safely wager that Professor A. R. Chisholm’s very acute 


critical work on French and German literature is practically 
unknown in this country.5 Or, to speak of things that 
belong more to the last generation than to this, what English 
reader has heard even of the name of A. G. Stephens, the 


most masterly of Australian professional critics (and practic- 
ally the only one of them worth mentioning), a prose-writer 
of exceptional endowment, and the founder and editor of 
the Bookfellow, the most intellectually alert of all the literary 
organs that have appeared in the Southern hemisphere ? 

The preceding reflections have been provoked by two 
recently published Australian books that have come into 
my hands: each in its own way, the one on the positive 
and the other on the negative side, might serve as a text 
to what I have said about the worth of literary productions 
in the antipodes. Moreover, apart from their individual 
merits or demerits, they are symptomatic of a collision of 
values in Australia (and probably in other parts of the 
British Empire) that should be of real interest, if not actually 
of grave concern, to thinking people in England, but which 
is all too imperfectly appreciated by the latter, if indeed 
they are aware of its very existence. 

_ The one of these books is Mr. Carl Kaeppel’s Off the 


as studied prose) or to be at least cerebral. . . . Well, I failed in that. By measuring 
myself against the people who really could write or really could paint, I knew that 
I was not made out of the same stuff.’ 


This judgment—as sure in its penetration as it is resolute in its modesty (or rather in 
the integrity of its self-criticism, for it is something better and bigger than modesty, 
as this term is usually understood and esteemed: there was no silly humility about 
Lawrence)—this judgment does honour almost as much as his military exploits to 
its author. A striking anthology might be made of his opinions on a variety of 
matters ; it would show him to have been in an eminent degree a man with a true 
sense of fundamental values, for the most part sharply at variance with the predominant 
ideas, fancies, fashions, velleities, tastes and standards of his own epoch or generation 
(he had not developed along the most approved Public School lines). For example, 
this thought on the progress of the technique of flying : 

* It is the airmen, the mechanics, who are overcoming the air, not the Mollisons 
or Orlebats.’ 

And this on the apparently immedicable vulgarity and artistic and other ineptitude 
of the craft or trade of the cinema : 

* My tare visits to cinemas always deepen in me a sense of their superficial 
falsity—vulgarity, I would have said, only I like the vulgarity that means common 
man, and the badness of films seems to me like an edited and below-the-belt 
speciousness.” 

5 E.g., his paper on ‘ Oswald Spengler and the Decline of the West,’ published in 
the Australian Quarterly of September 1935. 
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Beaten Track in the Classics, and the other is Mr. P. R. 
Stephensen’s The Foundations of Culture in Australia.” 

Mr. Kaeppel’s work is altogether in the traditional line 
of European culture at its best ; it might have been produced 
in Cambridge, Paris or Bonn: it nowhere bears any distinc- 
' tive sign of the land of the author’s birth, domicile and 
education.® It consists of eight essays, geographical or 
anthropological in their immediate scope, dealing with 
different epochs of the ancient world. Four of the essays 
have to do with voyages. One treats of the Periplus of 
Hanno, a Greek version of the explorer’s own record of 
what Mr. Kaeppel regards as ‘ perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of ancient seamanship ’ ; conformably to this judgment, 
he doubts whether ‘any single document is of greater 
importance historically or geographically’ than this Greek 
translation of the Carthaginian captain’s log on the subject 
of a venture into the unknown made about 500 B.c. After 
reading his own disquisition on it, one is inclined to agree 
with him. A second essay is occupied with the Periplus 
of the Red, or Erythraan, Sea, an account of the voyage of 
Hippalus to India in the second half of the first century A.D., 
and the results of that voyage; Hippalus was “the first 
man of the classical world to sail his own ship direct into 
Indian waters, the first to open up direct trade relations 
with the Far East.’ <A third is chiefly concerned with the 
Marseillais Pytheas, who, towards the end of the fourth 
century B.C., circumnavigated Britain, being the first to 
do so, went on to the Baltic and the North Sea, and finally 
touched at Norway, which, under the name of Thule, he 
was the first man to describe. The final one of this category 
is devoted to the Periplus of Scylax, the earliest of the extant 
professed geographical treatises, which gives a picture of 
the Greek world about 350 B.c., and particularly of the 
lands bordering on the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
Another of Mr. Kaeppel’s papers deals with Gaius Julius 
Solinus (floruit circa 230-280 A.D.), the collector of the 
wonder tales of the ancient world ; another with Aristarchus 


® Melbourne University Press, 1936, 65. 

7 Published by W. J. Miles, Sydney, N.S.W., 1936, 2s. 

® Mr. Kaeppel has travelled in Europe. He served with distinction in the Great 
War. 
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of Samos (third century B.c.), the Copernicus of antiquity, 
who before any other astronomer put forward the helio- 
centric theory; another with some early Greek writers 
on India, and especially with Megasthenes (beginning of 
third century 3.c.), whose work became the basis of all 
subsequent Greek knowledge of that country; and, finally, 
another with the poison-damsel legend or motif which re- 
appeats so often in literature in different parts of the world. 

These subjects might be made interesting, but they 
equally, treated by certain persons of learning, might be 
insupportably dull, or at least no more than an occasion 
for the somewhat barren exercise of what its practitioners 
solemnly designate the technique of scholarship. Now it is 
obvious from the outset that Mr. Kaeppel is nothing if not 
a scholar ; the range of his information is unusually wide, and 
his learning is distinguished by acumen and profundity 
just as much as it is by extension. But at the same time 
he is something more and better than a scholar, and that 
makes his book eminently readable for people who have 
no professional interest in the subjects he treats. On almost 
every page there is something that will attract the attention 
of the reader who is sensitive to the odd, the picturesque, 
the strange, the adventurous, or who likes to note the 
emergence of forces that have gone to the making of human 
history. The great majority of those who open this book 
will doubtless find the essay on Solinus the most attractive 
of all. Here we read of ‘ sardonic plants that kill men with 
a horrible grinning lockjaw’; of the milkstones which, 
‘tied about the waist of a woman who giveth suck, cause 
abundance of milk, and which, taken into the mouth, melt, 
but therewithal perisheth the gift of memory’; of ‘ valuable 
springs of healing waters that knit up broken bones, drive 
away diseases of the eyes, and even discover thieves ’ (springs 
worthy to be ranked with those described with exquisite 
wit by Mr. Norman Douglas in that masterpiece of humour 
South Wind; and not a few things in Mr. Kaeppel’s book 
recall the spirit or temper of Mr. Douglas when he is at his 
classical best; which is not surprising, seeing that both 
these writers are above all devotees of the civilisation that 
shaped the world before the advent of Christianity). 


Here, too, we read of ‘a creature like a mule, but with 
Vor. CKAX—No. 717 x 
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so long an upper lip that he cannot feed except when walking 
backward’; of ‘great tigers that live a long while after 
their bowels be taken out’; of ‘ the Hercynian birds whose 
feathers give light in the darkness, be the night never so 
close and cloudy’; of the cattle in Ireland that are ‘so 
fat that they must forcibly be kept from bursting’; of the 
“little Thanet earth’ that was sufficient to ‘expel snakes 
from any quarter of the world’; of lions ‘ who never look 
asquint and cannot bear that any should look asquint upon 
them’; of hyaznas ‘whose backbones have no joint’ and 
‘ whose shadow robs dogs of their bark’; of the cockatrice 
or basilisk, ‘ that unique horror, which dries up and destroys 
the very earth and infects the very air’; of dragons, both 
true and false (‘the true have tiny mouths and sting with 
their tails’); of ‘ crocodiles without tongues, who keep a 
sacred truce with men during the seven days of the Apis 
festival, are killed by Pharaoh’s rats, and are trained to be 
rivet-horses by bold men of small stature’ ; of chameleons 
that ‘have the raven for their mortal enemy, and the bay- 
leaf as an antidote for the poison of their flesh’; of the 
ants, large as mastiffs, found in the sands of the Niger; 
of poisonous worms, in Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily and else- 
where, ‘ that lie in the shade and sting those who sit down 
upon them’; of apes ‘ who daub their eyes with bird-lime 
in imitation of hunters washing theirs with water, and so 
ate more easily taken’; of those engaging and half-pathetic 
creatures ‘the shaggy-haired sphinxes and satyrs, gentle 
and docile, and easily taught to forget wildness, very sweet- 
faced, and fond of toying continually’; of the one-eyed 
Arimaspi of the Rhipzan Hills, ‘who hunt better with one 
eye than most men with two’; of men who live on the milk 
of the dog-headed apes ; of men who have a dog for king ; 
of men whose faces are ‘ plain without a nose,’ and of others 
without tongues, who use signs instead of speech; of 
others ‘ with lips all grown together, except for a little hole 
through which they suck in sustenance through an oaten 
pipe’; of headless men, with eyes and mouth in their 
breast; of ‘horse-hoofed and long-eared men who are 
clothed and sleep within their own ear-flaps’; of strange 


regions, such as the land of feathers, ‘a damned part of the | 


world, drowned by the nature of things in endless darkness, 
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and utterly shut up in extreme cold as in a prison, even 
under the very north pole: alone of all lands it knoweth 
no distinction of times, neither receiveth it anything else 
of the air than endless winter’; or that other land where 
‘all day long there is no noise, but all is whist, not without 
horror; but in the night he blazes with fire, and resounds 
on every side with the choirs of satyrs, and all along the 
seashore is heard the sound ef shawms and playing upon 
cymbals.’ ® 

In the following, a touch of Voltairian humour adds 
piquancy to one of the items in the repertory of marvels : 


South of the Syrtes live the Snake People, who hiss rather than speak, 
and whose voices are not to be heard without fear. Genuine members 
of this race cannot die from snake-bite. ‘But if their women bear 
offspring of adultery, they perish in this way.’ So they have an easy 
test of virtue. They throw all new-born children to the serpents, and 
the sin of the mothers or the privilege of the fathers’ blood is punished 
or proved accordingly. Unfortunately, adds Solinus, this interesting 
people is fast dying out ! 


J’en passe et des meilleurs; but I have quoted enough to show 
that Mr. Kaeppel’s pages on Solinus really do belong to that 
category of very rare things that children and adults alike 
find delightfully entertaining. These fantastic creations 
were gathered by Solinus from numerous texts of the most 
divers provenance: Pliny, Varro, Pompilius Mela and 
King Juba are among the sixty or so sources he names, 
while there are many others to which he does not explicitly 
refer. They constitute a valuable body of examples of the 
romantic side of what may be called the classical Medi- 
terranean, and particularly the Greco-Roman, mind, and 
(together with other matter, of course) they might be used 
to determine what part the two very different though often 
undistinguished or confused things, fancy and imagination, 
played in the literary or quasi-literary creations of the ancient 
world ; this would be a valuable contribution to the elucida- 
tion of one of the most fundamental questions of zsthetic 
philosophy ; but Mr. Kaeppel has not allowed himself to 
be detained by considerations of this sort. But he does 

*In these last two passages, and elsewhere, Mr, Kaeppel has given us Arthur 
Golding’s version of Solinus (1587), and we are grateful to him for bringing us into 


contact with one of the most felicitous pieces of work of a Tudor master of prose who 
is practically a grand méconnu to-day. 
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insist on what he calls the profound and mischievous influence 
exercised by Solinus’ book on subsequent times, and particu- 
larly on the Dark Ages, There is no attempt at scientific 
discrimination on the part of Solinus ; his object was simply 
to bring together as many interesting cases as possible of 
wonder or mystery, disengaging them from any context 
that might have helped to rationalise them; but men in 
the Dark and later ages accepted his tales as being literally 
and fully true, and in many cases used authority to enforce 
this acceptance on others. St. Augustine, for instance, 
borrows four of Solinus’ fantasticalities, and imposes them 
upon his readers as gospel ; Isidore incorporated over 200, 
and other Fathers and Christian teachers did not lag behind. 
This, and similar credulity on the part of secular writers, 
Mr. Kaeppel points out, greatly impeded the spread or re- 
covery of knowledge, and thus the advance of civilisation 
was held up. Considerations of this kind lead Mr. Kaeppel 
to formulate a thought that is very much in season in the 
times in which we live ; 


From the study of the Dark Ages, particularly of their geographical 


science, a truth emerges, unwelcome, but profound, a truth that must 
be faced now and at all times. It is this: Neither knowledge nor 
civilization is stable or assured ; they must be kept so by those to whom 
they are entrusted.1° 


The influence of Solinus, with other than regrettable results, 
extended into far later times, and is found in Mandeville, 
for instance, as Mr. Kaeppel points out; and he might 
have added that there are strong traces of it even in the text 
of Shakespeare." Mr. Kaeppel has performed a real service 
in drawing attention to a writer who is interesting in himself 
and in addition counts as one of the forces that governed 
the development of later imaginative creation in Europe. 


3° One of the very few of Mr. Kaeppel’s dicta that perhaps call for qualification is 
that in which he affirms that ‘ The Dark Ages are characterized more than any other 
period in history by the degradation and weakness of the human intellect.’ This is 
not wholly acceptable in the light of the latest authoritative research, as Mr. Kaeppel 
himself would probably agree after reading Mr. H. St. L, B. Moss’s admirably compe- 
tent and excellently written The Birth of the Middle Ages, which was published last year. 
Many also would, up to a point, demur to Mr. Kaeppel’s statement that Egyptian 
civilisation did not reach any considerable degree of spiritual advancement. 

11 F.g., in Othello’s account of his wooing of Desdemona, parts of which appear 
to come directly from Golding’s version of Solinus; it is highly probable that 
Shakespeare was influenced by other of Golding’s translations of classical authors. 
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Mr. Kaeppel’s other essays are marked by the same 
qualities, and not,one of them can fail to hold the attention 
of the lay reader. In these, too, we read of quaint or mon- 
strous animals, both real and mythical; of the intrepid 
faring-forth of explorers, into unknown reaches of sea, 
and even into the far mists of the North, of contact with 
new races or tribes, mild or terrible, of the foundation of 
new outposts of civilisation; and of such things as the 
lovely deadly woman who was sent to seduce Alexander 
to his doom, and of what led him, desperately amorous as 
he was, to have her beheaded and her fair body burned and 
scattered to the wind. We are glad to learn that Pytheas 
of Marseilles, in the fourth century B.c., was very favourably 
impressed by the inhabitants of this island; he found them 
‘unusually hospitable; for they have become gentle in 
their manners owing to. their intercourse with foreign 
traders.’ It was not only in virtue of their contact with the 
foreigner that they had advanced to this amiable condition ; 
by natural constitution they appear to have been socially 
estimable, for, says Pytheas in another passage, ‘ they are 
simple in their habits and have nothing of the knavishness 
and cunning of civilized men, and their diet is plain and 
untouched of that luxury which wealth begets.’ 

To what extent, if any, now that we are ‘ civilised,’ have 
we lost these qualities of our autochthonous forefathers ? 
Such information as that the coins of Apollodotus and 
Menander, two kings of Bactria, were still current in the 
first century A.D, in the markets of so remote a spot as 
Batygaza (in India) is of arresting significance: it bears 
witness to what Mr, Kaeppel calls ‘the splendid though 
losing fight’ that the isolated monarchs of Bactria put up 
over a long period of time for the civilisation of Hellas. 
How many people know that the first mention of sugar 
as an article of commerce occurs in the Perip/us of Hippalus ? 
Ot that in the latter’s time there was made in India, as there 
is to-day, a clarified butter that will last for years? Or that 
the chief asset of the Roman Empire in its trade with the 
East was the red coral of the Mediterranean? Or that of 
all the articles of import from the East prized by the Romans 
the most desiderated was pepper? In this connexion Mr. 
Kaeppel points out that one of the most serious economic 
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problems of modern times was already in existence in the 
ancient world ; this is the drain of specie to the East, which 
to-day leads every year to the disappearance from circulation 
of £2,000,000 into treasure-houses that are completely 
unproductive, The Romans were avid of silks and spices, 
and the East took in return for them a certain amount of 
coral and wine, but very much more gold and silver. In 
Mr. Kaeppel’s view the effect of this was calamitous, and 
he says that it certainly must be looked upon as one of the 
contributory causes of the decay of the ancient world. 

Such, then, are a few of the things in Mr. Kaeppel’s 
book (accompanied by an unobtrusive or at least never 
pedantic appatatus of scholarship upon whose merits we 
have had no time to touch). It is a good book ; it proceeds 
from European civilisation, and it is written in a spirit of 
service to that civilisation ; if it were typical of the condition 
of culture in Australia there would be no need of misgivings 
regarding the future of that continent. 

Unfortunately it is far from being typical; much more 
typical is Mr. Stephensen’s fumy elucubration, and it is 
simply because the latter is typical, or at any rate very largely 
symptomatic and so instructive, that it merits the attention 
of English readers. For intrinsically it has barely anything 
at all to commend it; it is clumsily conceived and bar- 
barously written ; it is the product of a mind that is muddled 
and ill-furnished—if indeed it can be said to be furnished 
at all. But, in its crude Calibanish way, it puts forcibly a 
point of view that is fanatically pro-Australian, to the 
extent of being anti-English and anti-European, and this 
point of view is likely or, rather, certain to prevail mote 
and more in the future, and the chances are that it will not 
be limited to Australia. The book therefore has its import- 
ance ; besides, in many places it is really very funny, although 
it was not the intention of the author that it should be so. 

In Mr. Stephensen’s loftily superior view, England is a 
contemptibly ‘small Island in the North Sea,’ and it has 
the further disadvantage of being ‘bleak’ and ‘ damp.’ 
What could you expect of so wretchedly endowed a corner 
of the earth? It is assuredly not propitious to the produc- 
tion of those supreme things of which Mr. Stephensen 
constitutes himself the vaticinator. It is disfigured by 
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‘castles and ruins,’ it is ‘staled by history and tradition’ 
to a degree that is oppressive. Industrially, it is ‘in decline,’ 
and culturally, too, it is ‘in decline.’ English literature is 
sinking lower and lower, and is. rapidly approaching a time 
when it will be of no account; American literature is at 
least as ‘strong’ as it, ‘and some think it stronger ’— 
Mr. Stephensen, it is clear, belongs to this elect ‘some’ 
whose judicious discernment finds saving greatness in 
America. Englishmen, and educated Europeans in general, 
will be tickled by this pronouncement. of relative values. 
In other respects, too, Mr. Stephensen stands agape with 
admiration before the supremacy of the American genius. 
The fact that ‘ Manhattan Island contains more art treasures 
than any other similar area in the world’ leaves him with 
scarcely any breath; and he imagines that the ostentative 
amassing of pictures and statues is a sure guarantee of taste 
in art. 

In music, too, we are almost barbarous compared with 
America; we can run to no more than ‘ seasons,’ whereas 
in many parts of America they have music on the grandest 
scale the whole year round. It inevitably follows that 
Americans have much more gift for, and much more concern 
for, music than the natives of this small, damp and bleak 
island. It is the same with regard to criticism and education ; 
‘ education and criticism are a/ive in America,’ Mr. Stephensen 
informs the world with all the emphasis at his command, 
helped out with the use of italics.. Those who have had 
anything to do with the matter in more than a superficial 
way would have thought that American education, judging 
from its results, hadn’t yet succeeded in coming to birth. 
As for criticism—well, perhaps Mr. Stephensen thinks 
that certain gentlemen we had better not name are masters ; 
and it is only natural that he should think so. Mr. Stephensen 
devotes gruesome paragraphs to the portraying of English 
history as an accumulation of grossly immoral horrors, 
unrelieved by anything sweet or bright or good or great. 
He tells his readers of child slaves who ‘ were beaten and 
preached at and sent straight from work on shift to a bed 
still warm from the previous child slave occupant,’ and 
reproduces, with an intensity that is almost sadistic, other 
rigmarole of the same sort as if it summed up the total 
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achievement of these islands. This cannot be called falsifica- 
tion, but it most certainly can be called distortion of history ; 
and it should be noted that it is being done not in any so- 
called ‘ enemy’ country, but in one of the chief dominions 
of the British Empire. The picture is filled out by touches 
relating to the British ‘ desire to conquer, subjugate, and 
exploit colouted peoples, and to be mixed periodically in 
Europe’s brawls.’ 

Europe in general is no better than poor declining 
crime-besmirched England. On this subject Mr. Stephensen 
rises to the summit of his own peculiar form: 


Europe is the world’s cockpit and bearpit, the bloodiest and dirtiest 
continent in the world, the continent which, after two thousand years of 
‘ civilization,’ produces types like Mussolini, Hitler, Hoare, Laval and 
Zaharoff ! 


And that is all there is to it: all the large and varied story 
of Europe is comprised and judged and damned and dis- 
missed in that one oracular pronouncement of Mr. 
Stephensen’s. ‘Barbarous and sub-civilised’ are other 
epithets with which he characterises this continent; and 
he would dissuade his fellow-Australians from wasting 
their time in visiting so unredeemed a place. Herr Hitler 
has the honour (a real honour, if only Mr. Stephensen knew 
it) of figuring among the types produced by two millennia 
of European civilisation (we say nothing as to the felicity 
or otherwise of Mr. Stephensen’s choice in the matter of 
the other representatives whom he has included in his list. 
As we have already indicated, his mind is a chaos rather 
than a cosmos.) Elsewhere he singles out Herr Hitler 
for special attention, and lays it down that he and other 
‘Huns’ like him are ‘ intrinsically lacking in culture,’ and 
that they have the mental equipment of a ‘ school bully.’ 
Mr. Stephensen of course knows all about it, viewing the 
affairs of Europe from his Olympian point of vantage on 
the other side of the world: he cannot be said to be wanting 
in detachment. But he considers Herr Hitler to be one of 
the arch-forces of what he vaguely calls ‘ Fascism,’ and 
Fascism in his eyes is one of the agencies of the devil. It 
appears that there are a certain number of ‘ sneaking little 
Fascists and bureaucrats’ in Australia, and he enjoins it 
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upon his fellow-citizens to watch their activities narrowly. 
“These Fascist tykes’ is another of his elegant ways of 
teferring to them. He hates any suggestion of discipline 
being ‘imposed from above,’ although he is precisely one 
of the persons who, if they could not be expected to benefit 
from such a régime (that might be too much to hope), would 
certainly be rendered less noisome by it. Pethaps he knows 
this, and so he tells us that he much prefers Bolshevism to 
Fascism: Bolshevism, it appears, is a highly estimable and 
delectable thing : 


Bolshevism at least has a humanitarian goal, a cogent philosophy 
and a professed respect for ideas and the raising of cultural standards 
in the community-in-general. 


And yet in another passage he pokes fun at the central 
doctrine of Marxism: ‘the price of spuds,’ he tells us in 
his customary choice language, ‘ does not ultimately regulate 
human destiny, despite what Karl Marx proved in regard 
to the Materialist Conception of History.’ And so, by a 
piquant feat of self-contradiction or self-stultification, he 


stumbles into one of the exceedingly rare pieces of sense 
or truth that relieve the monotonous ineptitude of his 
volume. 

So much for the tragic condition of England and Europe. 
Australia, on the other hand, is an earthly paradise. It is 
not only ‘ vaster’ (Mr. Stephensen, as we have seen in the 
case of America, is much impressed by vastness, even when 
it is vacuous) than this poor little island; not only is it 
‘sunnier’ and ‘ healthier’ and ‘ more diversified,’ but it is 
also more ‘ beautiful.’ No one who has seen Australia 
(I myself have seen large ateas of it) would agree for a 
moment that it was more beautiful than England ; in seeking 
to define what is most distinctive or characteristic of the 
Australian landscape, one would look for another word 
than beauty—but that would lead us into too long a digres- 
sion. This marvellous land, Mr. Stephensen avers, with 
its ‘ spaciousness, clarity, health, beauty and variety,’ must 
necessarily produce a greater literature than that which 
England has been able to eke out: the logic of this is 
absolutely invincible. Australia, by divine luck, has, with 
its 7,000,000 inhabitants, just about the right number of 
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people to make a true nation; it is not ‘a vast amorphous 
mass in which the individual ceases to exist.’ ‘ Individuality,’ 
says Mr. Stephensen with due solemnity, ‘still matters in 
Australia.’ Presumably it does not in countries with a 
population the size of that of England and France. This is 
a unique thing in history: 7,000,000 people, all of whom 
are well-differentiated individuals and of all of whom it 
can truthfully be said that they ‘ matter.’ Only there does 
not appear to be anything to show for this: where are the 
great creations of this race of privileged individuals? This 
is an awkward question, and it would not be polite to press 
it too far. Let us follow Mr. Stephensen in his ecstatic 
divagations. 

The denizen of this paradise, ‘the typical Australian,’ 
is not unworthy of his habitat; from all points of view he 
is a grand fellow. Mr. Stephensen, presenting him to us, 
describes him as ‘a democrat, a free-thinker, an individualist 
to the core, a believer in Australia,’ and who but a barbarian 
could fail to be impressed by such credentials ? The men of 
this race gave a signal proof of Australia’s superiority to 
other nations by their conduct as soldiers in the Great War ; 
they ‘ defied every precedent regarding soldiering,’ proclaims 
Mr. Stephensen (was he a soldier himself, and is he an expert 
in military science ?), ‘and put militarism to ignominy 
by its examples of battlefield discipline.” He compares 
them with a poor stunted ‘Tommy,’ ‘ five feet three in 
height,’ who ‘ had no knowledge of geography, of history, 
ot of world politics,’ and who spoke the most atrocious 
English (it is difficult to imagine any English quite so ugly 
as that of Mr. Stephensen’s typical Australian ; and a reading 
of Mr. Stephensen’s book shows that he himself is no better 
informed than this poor Tommy whom his splenetic imagina- 
tion has created). This is all of a piece with his malignant 
distortion of English history; it is not only gratuitously 
mischievous, it is despicably petty and vulgar; and we 
imagine the Australian ‘ diggers’ themselves would be the 
first to resent it, and to wish to impress forcibly upon 
Mr. Stephensen’s mind and body that this time he had gone 
too far. They stand in no need of such wildly irresponsible 
patronage as he takes it upon himself to extend to them. 

So great a nation as Australia, proclaims Mr. Stephensen, 
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although it is a newcomer on the scene of the world, has 
already to its credit a history whose grandeur is immeasut- 
ably out of proportion to its small length in time. The 
‘rhythms’ of the histories of other lands ate ‘ calculable 
in centuries’; that of Australia is so ‘packed with lore 
and legend and significant national experience’ that it 
calls for nothing less than calculation in decades. It ‘is 
and has been a gigantic pageant played on a vast stage,’ 
and the wisdom of Australian statecraft has been consonant 
with the majestic movement of this drama. Australian 
politicians in their superlative wisdom have been able to 
achieve what barbarous and sub-civilised Europe has never 
been able to effect: they have removed ‘all feuds and 
grounds of disunion,’ and have given Australia Federation 
and all the miraculous felicities that go with it. But this 
almost awesome pageant, so packed and over-packed with 
lore and vast significance, has by no means attained the 
fulness of its development. Far greater things are in store. 
‘Our destiny is to become a great nation, and we know it,’ 
shouts Mr. Stephensen almost savagely; ‘greater than 
local England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, or the four 
of them combined’ (one would have thought that already 
in Mr. Stephensen’s estimation Australia overtopped these 
four sorry little backward provincial areas of the earth). 
Nor is even this all; Australia’s ultimate destiny is far 
greater than that vouchsafed to any nation in history ; 
it is the greatest that imagination or ambition can conceive ; 
for Australia ‘is destined to be the future home of the 
white race,’ the master country where that race will reach 
‘its fullest maturity,’ and from whence no doubt it will 
dominate the rest of the world. And in order to hasten 
this immense and culminating event in human history, 
Mr. Stephensen, quite seriously and with much turbid 
emotion, invites the whole English race to ‘abandon their 
bleak little Island’ en masse, now, and transfer themselves 
and their effects to the vast sunny land of Australia. So 
overcome is he by. this vision that he forgets the fine 
individualities who matter and other advantages ensured 
by a small population. 

But owing to some strange failure in the logic of things, 
this magnificent country, with its splendid individuals, its 
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unmatched history, its wealth of legend and its superlative 
vocation, has produced barely anything important in the 
way of literature, not to mention philosophy and other 
intellectual pursuits. Certainly the specifically ‘ national ’ 
literature distinguished by ‘a spaciousness, clarity, health, 
beauty and variety greater than that of English literature,’ 
which, according to Mr. Stephensen, ought to issue from 
these exceptional conditions, has not yet made its appearance. 
We have already ventured to touch lightly on this point, 
and we return to it the more boldly as Mr. Stephensen him- 
self admits it and spends much of his energy in lamenting 
it. At all costs this literature must be created; for Mr. 
Stephensen falls into the not uncommon error of supposing 
that a ‘national’ literature can be deliberately created ; 
he does not realise that what is national in truly great art 
is only an incidental and even accidental element which is 
subordinate to some much more important thing in virtue 
of which the work of art is supra-national. A craftsman 
in any line who concentrates his attention on this accessory 
element may evolve something that will please critics like 
Mr. Stephensen as being ‘ national,’ but he is doomed to a 
very minor position as an artist, and of its nature his 
production cannot be anything but parochial. However, 
Mr. Stephensen, having obstinately averted his head from 
such considerations, or being blind to them in any case, 
insists that the great Australian literature-to-be must be 
created out of the precious ‘lore’ which is an object of his 
religious regard. 

The immediate and urgent task, therefore, of Australian 
men of letters and scholars is to occupy themselves with 
this lore (‘our fair-dinkum lore,’ as Mr. Stephensen calls 
it in one of his more inspired moments), to force it upon 
the consciousness of their contemporaries, and above all 
to make it the chief instrument of education in the schools 
and universities; thus will the generations of the future 
gtow up in it, and derive their substance from it, and the 
land will be rich in works of genius. One naturally asks 
what is this lore, this gigantic glamorous pageant which 
renders Australia’s so far brief history superior to any other, 
and calls for calculation in tens instead of in hundreds of years. 
Alas! having raised our expectations to the highest pitch, 
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Mr. Stephensen disappoints them cruelly, and leaves us 
almost with the sensation that he has been pulling our leg, 
as he would no doubt put it. This wonderful lore and 
pageantry is simply somewhat dismal journeyings ‘ through 
lonely hills and gullies,’ the monotonous meanderings of 
* patriarchal Shepherd Kings’ across dreary stretches of 
plain, the ‘ knocking down trees with axes,’ and the erection 
of sheds and other rude forms of human, habitation. But 
most of all it is ‘ Bullock-wagons—horses—locomotives— 
automobiles—aeroplanes—one after the other in five decades : 
all in a lifetime,’ adds Mr. Stephensen in italicised type that 
doubtless denotes a state of admiration well nigh bordering 
on speechlessness. Yes, he obviously imagines that the 
things composing this sublime list, and the rate of their 
development, are peculiar to Australia, and make its history 
incomparably grander than that of any other country. We 
can breathe again, and feel that the story of Europe is in no 
immediate danger of suffering eclipse; and we gladly give 
Mr. Stephensen a full monopoly of the stuff out of which 
is to be created the greatest of all literatures. 

Perhaps Mr. Stephensen’s own writing is a sample of 
this literature—for he is fully charged with the ‘lore,’ and 
there can be no doubt regarding the intensity of his effort. 
With his literary prowess we have made incidental acquaint- 
ance, but we have not seen him at his very best. The dreary 
plains we mentioned are ‘enormous lyrical wildernesses ’ 
for him; how precisely a wilderness can be said to be 
‘lyrical,’ is one of the arcana to which only genius such as 
Mr. Stephensen’s has the key. Locomotives for his imagina- 
tion become sublimated into ‘iron parrots.’ This, my 
masters, is a select specimen. of the art of the great Austral 
future, when the white race in the happiest of all climates 
shall have attained its apogee. Mr. Stephensen’s powers 
as a logician are no less striking than his aptitude as an 
artist. We have already drawn attention to his feats in this 
line, and we shall only say that his book abounds with 
others of the same magnitude, In his sense of history he 
is absolutely sans pair; recent happenings in any country 
ate always mote important than all preceding history, and 
this latter can be dismissed as not being a ‘ vital study,’ 
and as having no more than a purely academic interest. 
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A nation’s ‘entire calibre’ can be changed radically within 
the space of a century and a half, new species of human 
beings can be evolved just as new species of sheep have 
been evolved in a few decades in Australia (here no doubt 
Mr. Stephensen speaks from the fulness of inner knowledge). 
In mere factual knowledge, too, he is out of the common ; 
he does not know that Federation is far from having worked 
successfully in Australia, as has been strikingly shown by 
recent events ; and in any case, nothing can be more absurd 
than to compare in this connexion the homogeneous States 
of Australia with the heterogeneous units composing Europe. 
He asserts that the universities of Australia are nothing but 
“outposts of Oxford and Cambridge,’ whereas in fact they 
are (alas!) in very large part modelled on the universities 
of Scotland. Seeking some one telling detail which shall 
convey a just notion of France to his readers, he declares 
that Frenchmen ‘ micturate in public,’ which is nothing less 
than a lie. Or perhaps it would be kinder to say that in his 
blundering way Mr. Stephensen has here confused France 
with Italy. Of his taste in the use of language we have 
given examples, and many others of the same category 
might be quoted. Like many ill- or un-educated people, 
he is fond of using imposing-looking words of whose meaning 
he is ignorant. Thus, he has an inordinate fondness for 
the term ‘hypothecate,’ and resorts to it several times: 
‘I seek to hypothecate the foundations of a national culture ’ ; 
‘the painters who have hypothecated Australian landscape ’ ; 
for the reader who knows that ‘ hypothecate ’ means nothing 
but ‘ mortgage,’ sentences such as these have absolutely 
no meaning at all. Nor have they, for the matter of that, 
for the reader who is not blessed with so much knowledge. 
To put things succinctly, Mr. Stephensen, in his mental 
strength and his cultural acquirements, is a typical Rhodes 
Scholar. For he was a Rhodes Scholar, and, strange as it 
may seem to some, he actually did spend a part of his life 
at Oxford. Has anyone ever met a Rhodes Scholar who 
was really educated—and by educated I do not mean versed 
in dates or torts, or genes or pistons or beetles, or any other 
subject of like spiritual reach? ‘The Rhodes Scholarships 
ate as gtossly overrated by the world at large as is the 
commercial adventurer to whose so-called vision their 
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foundation was due. The conditions of election ate such 
that it is hardly possible to choose the best available minds 
in. the respective countries: people like Mr. Stephensen 
ate chosen, A man with true vision, consulting the best 
interests of England and civilisation, would have given 
scholarships. to Frenchmen rather than to (or at least as 
well as to) Colonials and Americans, the more especially 
as he did not limit the grant to ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ races, but 
included Germans among the beneficiaries. A millionaire 
who brought Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans together 
in educational fellowship would render an inestimable 
service to Europe. 

Mr. Stephensen is stormily bitter in his condemnation 
of those of his fellow-countrymen who have elected to 
take up their residence in Europe (chiefly because they 
find they can do their best work there, which, after all, is 
the only consideration of any moment—even for Australia 
herself in the end). They are traitorous ‘ shirkers,’ they 
‘funk their job,’ and if he had his way (this anti-militarist 
and anti-Prussian and lover of sweet liberty) he would 
forcibly hale them all back to Australia and set them to work 
at the hard labour which he in his wisdom approved. In 
this case the fox does not only decry the grapes he has failed 
to reach, he also calumniates the more successful foxes. Ifa 
talent such as his essayed to make its way in any truly 
intellectual avocation in the competitive conditions of Europe 
it would be upon the poor rates before the year was out. 
He is no less severe on those Australians who, while 
remaining in Australia, have an affection for the spiritual 
traditions of Europe, and make them central in their lives, 
and give to them their allegiance and such services as they 
may command, We come here to that collision of values 
of which I have spoken, a collision that cannot be a matter 
of indifference to those who have the cause of civilisation 
at heart. Thus, Mr. Stephensen berates Mr. Norman Lindsay, 
the most notable of living Australian pictorial artists, for 
giving his preference to ‘ European’ subjects, instead of 
working for the greater glory of ‘ Australian realities.’ 

18 Mr. Lindsay does sometimes, in varying degrees, incorporate certain ‘ Australian 


realities ’ into his work, and it is noteworthy that in these cases the result is nearly 
always a marked and deplorable decline from the very high artistic standard of his 
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He must therefore be very angty with Mr. Kaeppel for 
turning his back on these ‘ realities’ and devoting himself 
to such trifling bagatelles as the foundations of the history 
of Europe. (And yet, in one of his frequent lapses from 
logic, he speaks ?* with almost reverential respect of the 
work of Christopher Brennan, although that work is entirely 
‘European.’ It cannot be too forcibly insisted on that all 
of the little first-class literature so far produced in Australia 
is European in its derivation, and not in any sense specifically 
Australian.) 

This distempered hostility to European traditions is the 
most noticeable—and the most significant—thing in Mr. 
Stephensen’s book; and the hostility is most acrid where 
England is concerned. He is hard set, almost to the point 
of hatred, against anything in the way of English culture. 
Australia has no use for it, except perhaps as a brick ‘in 
building up its own indigenous culture’; apart from that, 
English culture is a pernicious thing that can only operate 
to the detriment of the fine flower of the Australian genius. 
“It is necessary to inform the English ’ (whom Mr. Stephensen 
in this matter classes with the Patagonians) ‘and all their 
agents, ambassadors, spies, apostles and missionaries here’ 
that they must be careful not to encroach too much on the 
sacred preserves of Austtalia. One reason, and perhaps 
the chief reason, why English culture enjoys so much prestige 
in Australia is that the English are such masters of the tricks 
and wiles of trade. It is a ‘ superior salesmanship’ (Mt. 
Stephensen’s agitated italics) which has secured primacy 
of place for the ‘ ubiquitous overseas cultute-stuff’ in the 
charmingly ingenuous and unsuspecting new Eden which 
is to be the home of the white race. Indeed, Australia’s 
cultural dependence on Britain is only a consequence of her 
economic dependence on the unscrupulous mother country. 
This brings us to a very sinister story, the full truth of which 
Mr. Stephensen is determined at all costs to proclaim to the 
world. The history of Anglo-Australian relations is very 
largely a history of victimisation. For a century and a half 
best productions—those in which he draws inspiration from Roman, Medizval, 
Renaissance and other subjects that Mr. Stephensen would extrude from his ideal 


State. 
18 Ineluctably constrained, in spite of his theories and fancies, by a book on the 
genius of Brennan published some two years ago in Australia. 
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England has looked upon Australia almost exclusively as a 
place to be ‘ exploited.” The latest illustration of this is 
England’s policy in the matter of emigration; she has 
deliberately set herself against helping to increase the 
population of Australia, for this would mean a rapid increase 
of that country’s industries, and would make of it a formid- 
able commercial rival of Great Britain. ‘ British interests 
require that Australia should have a small population’ : 
and so the iniquities of English history go on increasing 
apace, to the considerable damage of Destiny’s elect country. 

Let us, then, urges Mr. Stephensen, have done with 
‘imported culture of the haw-haw kind’ (what is a ‘ haw- 
haw’ picture, or a ‘haw-haw’ statue, or a ‘ haw-haw’ 
poem ?). ‘These British Islanders are foreigners,’ and if 
Australians treat them as anything else they will only 
endanger their souls thereby. It is absurd, continues Mr. 
Stephensen, to refer to England as ‘home,’ as a certain 
number of Australians do; it can never really be home to 
anyone from the antipodes. The ties between the two 
countries are far from being what they are often declared 
to be, and it is best to recognise this fact frankly. 

Having come to this conclusion, Mr. Stephensen does 
not hesitate to affront the delicate question of separation 
in political as well as in spiritual fact, and on the whole 
he would be in favour of ‘ cutting the painter.’ One of the 
gteat advantages of union with (and even of subordination 
to) England has hitherto been the protection afforded by 
the English Navy against more or less probable aggression. 
This purely utilitarian consideration is practically the only 
one that has any force with people like Mr. Stephensen, 
and now he advances what he considers sufficient arguments 
to show that it no longer need be taken into account. It is 
most improbable, according to him, that Japan will wish 
to subjugate Australia, for it would be very much to her 
disadvantage to do so. She is already, with Britain, Australia’s 
best customer for wool, and if she conquered the country 
she would still have to pay the ‘ Japanese-Australian ’ 
exporters world parity prices plus freight for whatever of 
that commodity she received from them. And this is true, 
not only of Japan, but of any nation that might be supposed 
to cast covetous eyes on Australia. ‘ Australia is too vast 
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and. too isolated to be a pawn in anybody’s game,’ And 
even if, contrary to this prevision of. wisdom, Australia 
were attacked, it would not need to have recourse to the 
services of the British Fleet. (In any case, the attack would 
be almost certain to be launched while that Fleet was 
retained in home waters by a European wat.) Aeroplanes 
will be quite enough to protect Australia against any con- 
ceivable attack. Mr. Stephensen calculates that 2000 of 
them would defend the whole continent ‘ for all time against 
all comers.’ ‘ Aeroplanes, as far as the defence of Australia 
is concerned, have made the British Navy obsolete, or, 
from our point of view, wmecessary. I simply reproduce 
these arguments, and leave others to comment on them. 
The important thing is that they are going to influence a 
considerable section of opinion in Australia. 

Such, then, is Mr. Stephensen’s central thesis: Australia 
has no need of England, from cultural or from practical 
points of view. Nay more: continued dependence on 
England can only be to the very serious detriment of 
Australia. 

It is to be feared that the state of things revealed by 
Mr. Stephensen’s book is virtually unknown in England, 
and it is of the highest importance that it should be known. 
It will no doubt be said that there are in Australia people 
the opposite of Mr. Stephensen, and that he is only one of a 
very small number, who may be viewed as being negligible. 
I know perfectly well of the existence of this other class 
of people, and I have drawn attention to the importance 
of the work of a certain number of them; some of them 
ate good friends of mine, and I am in no danger of under- 
valuing them. But they are no more than a very small 
élite, and their efforts run counter to the main line of develop- 
ment of the country, which in the end is bound to prevail 
against them. This main line of development is well repre- 
sented by Mr. Stephensen ; he and his brethren are already 
a majority, and the majority increases rapidly every decade. 
The only difference between him and his ‘ fair-dinkum’ 
companions-in-arms is that he is more obstreperously vocal 
than they. A book such as his, which will probably meet 
with no effective answering voice in Australia, will un- 
doubtedly add very largely to the ranks of these malcontents. 
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Because of this, I have thought it worth while to make 
more than a passing and cursory reference to it, and to 
place it well in view, so that there can be no mistaking its 
features and their significance. It should be remembered 
that it is not written by a poor benighted devil who has 
never left the limits of the bush or the limbo of the Never- 
Never, and so might be expected to know no better; it 
is the work of a man who is a graduate of Oxford, and who 
(as he informs us) has spent no less than eight years in this 
country.14 

This manifestation of anti-English sentiment is no new 
thing in Australia; it began in a large way about half a 
centuty ago with J. F. Archibald, whose ancestry was more 
cosmopolitan than his name suggests. Under his direction 
the Sydney Bulletin became the most powerful paper in the 
country. One of the many expressions of it was the resist- 
ance to conscription during the Great War (I do not say 
that only enemies of England opposed conscription ») ; 
and it went to its furthest lengths when it caused its devotees 
to spit upon soldiers who returned wounded from the wat 
(Queensland was the scene of this edifying conduct). English 
people probably never heard of this; but they perhaps 
remember that a Roman Catholic Archbishop of Queens- 
land was refused admission to these shores because of active 
collaboration in this movement. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Stephensen is perfectly 
right when he insists that ‘ a new nation, a new human type, 
is being formed in Australia,’ and that this new race is some- 
thing ‘ quite different’ from the English. And was it not 
inevitable that, with climatic and other differences, there 
should be some considerable modification of the original 
British stock? Only, at the beginning of last century, it 
could hardly have been foreseen along what lines this modi- 
fication would take place. We know now; and we see that 
it cannot, without doing violence to truth, be declared to 
be in harmony with England. 

14 Besides enjoying the high prestige attaching in the Dominions to the status of a 
Rhodes Scholar, Mr. Stephensen exercises the influence of a professional journalist 
and a more or less intermittent publisher. 

15 The Australian soldiers on active service, when a referendum on this question 


was held among them, voted in an overwhelming majority against conscription. 
They did not wish to have anything to do with coerced shirkers. 
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This is not a pleasant fact, but we have got to accom- 
modate ourselves to it. It is not the sort of thing that usually 
reaches the cognisance of governors; the official world in 
general remains ignorant of it ; least of all does it penetrate 
to the consciousness of those political travellers who pay 
agreeable visits to the country and are the objects of much 
hospitable entertaining, It is glozed over or disguised 
or denied in after-dinner speeches when much sentimentality 
is s expended and evoked on the theme of ‘ hands across the 
sea’ and ‘blood is thicker than water.’ But this is a 
Ssuppressio veri that is unhealthy and in time may become 
dangerous, The truth should be taken to heart particularly 
by those who, misconceiving or misrepresenting the condi- 
tions of the British Empire, seek to lead England into a 
policy of isolation from the affairs of Europe. This policy, 
mistaken in any case, would be a little less pernicious if 
the Empire were truly a Greater England. That it is not 
that is one of the things that Mr. Stephensen’s book helps 
to bring into prominence. Because of this, Mr. Stephensen’s 
work should be counted as a public service, and in some 
measure we should be grateful to him for it. 

We all sympathise with him when he complains of certain 
conditions that retard the advance of Australia, He indicts 
the moneyed class there as being illiberal and vulgar, and 
as having no adequate conception of public-spiritedness. 
And he protests with proper indignation against a censor- 
ship of Culture, the derision of all enlightened men the world 
overt, which keeps out of the country a large amount of 
literature published and freely current in Europe, including 
such masterpieces as the Decameron. With good reason 
he deprecates the influence of incompetent third or lower 
class university professors (in many cases imported from 
Britain), whose grotesquely erroneous notions regarding 
the conditions of artistic genesis and development can only 
help to arrest or suppress local aspirations or tendencies 
towards literary creation. In this connexion he quotes 
certain public utterances of Professor G. H. Cowling, who 
occupies the Chair of English Literature in the University 
of Melbourne ; we have room only for one of these choice 
specimens of wisdom : 

There are no ancient churches, castles, ruins—the memorials of 
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generations departed. You need no Baedecker in Australia. From the 
point of view of literature this means that we can never hope to havea 
Scott, a Balzac, a Dumas . . . nor a poetry which reflects past glories. 


As if the author of The Two Drovers, or the author of Le 
Pére Goriot and Les Paysans, or even the resourceful author 
of The Three Musketeers (who would have liked bushrangers), 
depended for their artistic existence upon the presence in 
their countries of ancient churches, castles, ruins and other 
more or less dilapidated adjuncts to the landscape! And as 
if the only great poetry, the only poetry worth talking about, 
was a poetry that served as a mirror for past glories! 
Asthetic nonsense such as this should be penalised and 
not remunerated. 

While such a state of affairs prevails, the exodus of gifted 
members of the community to Europe, which Mr. Stephensen 
views with dismay, is bound to go on; and those who 
remain in the country and attempt to serve culture there 
will be condemned to oppressive discouragement and to a 
very large measure of frustration. 

RANDOLPH HUGHES. 
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EDINBURGH—SCOTLAND—1936 
By Lewis SPENCE 


In these pages, more than nine years ago, the writer assailed 
the apathies of Edinburgh in matters civic, cultural and 
commercial, to the surprise and indignation of a section of 
his fellow-citizens who seemed unable to realise that the 
seeds of decay might be lurking in the Scottish Eden. Since 
that time—a period of struggle and recovery everywhere— 
a quite extraordinary regeneration in nearly every department 
of life has occurred in the affairs of the northern metropolis, 
and the statement may be risked, without having the least 
recourse to exaggeration, that Edinburgh at the present time 
has much greater cause to rejoice in a fuller share of commet- 
cial prosperity and general public well-being than any other 
British community, and perhaps than any community in the 
civilised world. The statement is in no wise one of fatuous 
compliment made out of a desire to smooth susceptibilities 
ruffled by past criticisms of which, in any case, the writer is 
care-free. But genuine pleasure may be expressed in a restora- 
tion to civic well-being after a season of grievous hardship. 
The most encouraging feature of the present happy condition 
is a return to that vitality of which Edinburgh could boast 
in her hey-day, and which, for nearly a generation, she 
seemed to have lost. 

In practically every one of those departments of industry 
which she cultivates Edinburgh can presently congratulate 
herself on being in a most enviable position. It is probably 
because of the variety of her commercial interests that she has 
not continued, like other communities which specialise in 
certain industries, to experience the stringency attendant on 
a high incidence of unemployment. By an almost entire 
dependence on the heavier industries—coal, steel, and ship- 


building—Glasgow, her western vis-a-vis, has suffered badly. 
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But Edinburgh’s fiscal position is impregnable and_ her 
insurance and banking chiefs the wisest and most far-sighted 
of men. Crowned by the golden citadel of an insurance 
system the second largest in the world in point of business 
annually achieved and reserves maintained, buttressed. by 
her great banking headquarters, and rejoicing in old staple 
industries of brewing, printing, the manufacture of 
chemicals, and engineering, the Edinburgh of 1936 is assuredly 
one of the most serene of European centres. A great building 
boom has reached the first stage of its inception, and even 
the somewhat laggard departments of rubber and shipping 
ate gaining ground. The Forth fisheries are in good report ; 
the law in all its branches is in no jeopardy of unemployment ; 
while chartered accountants have never been busier, 
Existence in Edinburgh combines the decorous quiet of 


life in a larger cathedral city with the polite bustle of a bourse 
of the eighteenth century. The Transatlanticism which 
threatened her in the ’twenties has perished of its own innate 
vulgarity, and it is only in her somewhat noisy and crowded 
motor traffic that she pays homage to the modern divinities 
of clamour. The amenity of life in Edinburgh has, indeed, 
been reduced almost to a science. Its population now borders 
on the half million, and few cities so extensive are so pleasant 
tesidentially. Not only is Edinburgh enviably situated on 
heights many of which still retain some of their pristine green- 
ness, but it is rich in gardens and in spacious parks, Sut- 
rounded by some of the most mellow courses in the world, 
it is a golfers’ paradise, while, not much more than half 
an hour’s footing from its centre, walks of classic rural 
loveliness stretch in all directions. The sea laps its base 
and the hills cluster above its head. It possesses nearly 
half a dozen princely libraries, a magnificent orchestra, 
botanic gardens which a Kubla Khan might have envied, 
historic streets and galleries replete with world-famous 
works of art. As fat as a modern city may, it possesses 
all the dignified graciousness of that Athens to which it 
has so often been likened. 

Its wealth and financial weight notwithstanding, salaries 
are not large in Edinburgh, and the majority of its people 
pursue a quiet and simple tenure of existence. It would, 


indeed, be difficult to discover a folk so easily contented, 
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so well-habited, so self-contained, so very much at its ease. 
The ancient conceit that all Scotsmen are descended from 


nobility or from French émigrés of distinction flourishes 


exceedingly. The house, furniture, clothes and car of the 
Edinburgh man are the best he can afford, and, as has often 
been remarked, not infrequently vie with those of the much 
wealthier Englishman, and he contrives to save and insure 
himself more or less heavily. But his alimentary wants 
are few, though in certain professional and moneyed citcles 
a more lavish display is to be encountered. Yet, with all 
its advantages, Edinburgh has failed to cultivate a spirit 
of gaiety. Indeed, it has not done so since the sprightly 
days of James IV. The young must address themselves 
at an early age to the almost crushing burden of an educa- 
tional curriculum which will achieve for them a good posi- 
tion at home or abroad. If this does not altogether 
extinguish youthful high spirits, it puts a sufficient brake 
upon effervescent gaiety. Edinburgh has little or no night 
life. We are still ‘unco guid,’ and the reprobate thrives 
not among us. And who shall say that this is not the secret 
of our communal success, out well-maintained balance, our 
discipline, orderliness and general comfort? In this place 
there is a spirit of deep traditional wisdom and long- 
established foresight which contemns the whole legend of 
Belial as childish and stupid, for Edinburgh, although in 
some respects simple and even puritanical, is the most 
gtown-up city in the world, the very high place of the 
Sanhedrin and the Elder Brethren of policy and opinion. 
Naturally there are drawbacks and deficiencies. The 
culture of the place is a little too educational and not 
sufficiently disinterested. Education is, indeed, one of its 
ptincipal ‘industries.’ Its public opinion is sound but 
provincial, and, as a whole, not very vivid nor progressive, 
Its civic problems give rise to much petty intrigue. It is 
wont at intervals to infringe its almost Olympian peace by 
contentions over some minor question of amenity, such 
as the removal of garden railings or the disappearance of 
some landmark of comparative unimportance. Nor does 
it appear to have sufficient communal address or force to 
compel parliamentary or national attention to its most vital 
necessities, such as a road-bridge across the Forth, nor to 
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inaugurate such departures as a local airport. Concerning the 
fitst venture, it has been unduly ‘neglected by' our greater 
social forces and its demand has been voiced by a rather ill- 
knit and feckless committee, although the Lord Provost, Mr. 
Louis Gumley, has personally sttiven hard to arouse 
Government interest in the scheme. Had a gulf of such 
yawning magnitude as the Firth of Forth separated any 
English city of importance from its natural hinterland it 
would long ago have been spanned as the result of a local 
demand which would have brooked no denial. But where 
Government adopts its usual avuncular attitude toward 
anything of ‘ Scotch’ provenance, ‘ Scotch’ opinion evinces 
a craven spirit of beaten acquiescence. Who, indeed, shall 


‘fecht wi’ Lunnon’? On the whole, too, Edinburgh’s 


parliamentary representation is poor and dispirited. 

If an Edinburgh man desires to fly to any North Sea port 
he must first proceed to London. A movement is now on 
foot to establish an airport near the city, but it is still in the 
incipient stage, and passengers from London by air must 
land at Glasgow. As the Journal of the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Commerce tematked some time ago, there is a want of drive 
about the venture, while the financial risk appears practically 
negligible. The longer Scotland delays in the foundation of 
her airports and in the manufacture of aircraft, the more 
difficult it will be for her to participate in the air life of the 
future. 

The great financial corporations and industries by which 
Edinburgh succeeds in retaining a large measure of prosperity 
are now nearly all in a more or less flourishing state, owing 
chiefly to the wise and temperate methods of the far-sighted 
class which is responsible for their management. Insurance 
is probably Edinburgh’s strong suit. Indeed, few cities 
in the Empire enjoy such a reputation as she in this respect. 
Insurance companies operating in Edinburgh have an annual 
income exceeding £20,000,000, and their accumulated funds 
exceed a total of £125,000,000. The companies whose 
management is situated in the Scottish capital have through 
years of steady conservative operations attained an unassail- 
able position. As a centre of banking Edinburgh is second 
only to London among the cities of the United Kingdom. 
The headquarters of five of the great Scottish banks are 
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situated here. It is a remarkable fact that, prosperity or no 
prosperity, in 1933 the massed deposits of the eight joint- 
stock banks in Scotland showed a total of {£280,000,000, 
an increase of over £20,000,000 as compared with 1932. 

Edinburgh’s very considerable rubber goods industry has 
been for some years under a cloud which is now beginning 
to display a silver lining, and large consignments of rubber 
footwear are manufactured for the Eastern market, while 
the large demand for golf balls and motor car tyres is keeping 
many hundreds of workers, both male and female, busy. 
Edinburgh is the centre of an extensive mining district, and, 
according to Professor Henry Briggs, the Midlothian coal- 
fields contain sufficient coal to maintain the present rates of 
production for three or four hundred years. The industry 
in the neighbourhood employs about 13,000 men, and the 
coalfield in 1933 produced an increase in output even over 
the ‘ peak’ year of 1913, yielding 4,785,000 tons of excellent 
coal. Engineering may justly be classed among the more 
important of those industries prosecuted within the city 
boundaries, and naturally reflects local manufacturing needs 
such as printing, building, and rubber manufacture, having 
thus developed along highly specialised lines. The variety 
of machines manufactured embraces such very different 
appliances as paper-cutting machines, auxiliary machinery 
for use in the shipbuilding industry, catapults for launching 
aeroplanes from British cruisers, while the industry has 
recently been responsible for the wave-making mechanism 
for the Empire swimming-pool at Wembley. 

Brewing is one of Edinburgh’s oldest industries, dating 
probably from the twelfth century, and owing its supremacy 
to the excellent local water supply and proximity to a large 
barley-growing area. A large export business is done with 
India, the Straits Settlements, and Burma. The home trade 
supplies practically the whole of Scotland, and much of the 
North of England. No less than twenty-three breweries are 
situated in Edinburgh, which makes the city the second largest 
brewing centre in Great Britain. The capital invested in 
the local breweries is nearly £6,000,000. 

At the present time Edinburgh is probably one of the 
largest building centres in Great Britain, and a boom in 
the building trade is in full swing. Large housing schemes 
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have been placed in commission both by the Corporation 
and private ventures. On the Calton Crags the ground is 
being cleared for a great new terrace of offices which is to 
house the several Government departments under the 
Scottish Office. A vast block ‘of Sheriff Court buildings is 
tising in the High Street, and the long-awaited new accom- 
modation for the Scottish National Library will shortly 
be put in hand. Furthermore, an extensive range of Govern- 
ment buildings devoted to the work of the Income Tax 
Department is now nearing completion on a large vacant 
site in Lothian Road, which will also house a great new hotel. 
The proposal to name this ‘ Somerset House’ aroused much 
loose wrath locally and it is to be known as ‘ Lothian House. 

Edinburgh is the centre of an extensive fishing industry 
catried on on the coast at Leith and Newhaven. Cured 


herrings and dry salted fish are exported to the extent of 
50,000 tons a year, whilst about 18,000 tons of fresh fish 
are sold in the Newhaven market. As a shipping centre 
Leith, the port of Edinburgh, after passing through a period 
of depression in common with other British harbours, is 
once more entering a period of activity. 

Does Scotland, it may be asked, suffer in any way from 
Edinburgh’s prosperity ? Scotland as-a whole cannot be 
regarded as prosperous; how, then, does Edinburgh con- 
trive things ? The variety of her industrial activities certainly 
provides part of the answer, but one good reason is that 
she has no Irish problem. This question of Irish vampirism 
in Scotland has been occluded for generations because of 
that odd characteristic in the Scot which loathes a fuss of 
any sort. But forthright speech has become essential. The 
Hibernian element in Scotland, from a mere nuisance, has 
become a blight and a curse ; as citizens the Irish in Scotland, 
who now number about three-quarters of a million, are, 
as a whole, of low life and status, improvident habits, and 
prone to vindictive and outrageous vendettas. This applies 
equally to emigrants from both North and South, whose feuds 
have become in Glasgow the despair of the authorities, and 
these threaten to extend to Edinburgh, where not long ago 
serious riots of purely Irish origin took place, the dis- 
putants on either side mostly having been ‘ imported’ for 
the occasion from the West. The majority in the Corporation 
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of Glasgow is pro-Irish and pro-Muscovite, and is aggressive 
and offensive to the Scottish minority. For generations 
Glasgow has treated the question of its large interloping 
population with pusillanimity. Now it is faced with a civic 
tate of 145. in the £1, chiefly for the upkeep of a hostile 
element which is slowly but surely destroying it. Yet with 
a supineness which ill becomes the seed of the Covenanters, 
it bows patiently before the ebullient and contemptuous 
alien. 

This is not the place to examine the Irish question in 
Scotland in its entirety, but it is certain that any British 
Government which does not face it is heaping up a fearful 
reckoning for the future. Glasgow has suffered grievously 
in her heavy industries, steel and shipbuilding, through post- 
war depression, All her eggs have been in one basket, 
but she has made the most gallant of struggles to recapture 
her prosperity, That she is slowly accomplishing this is 
due to the indomitable spirit of her splendid commercial 
class, which should in no wise be hampered in its efforts 
by the compulsory upkeep of a vast mendicant alien popula- 
tion of barbarous propensity and ignorant and fanatical 
outlook, Only a treaty with the Irish Free State and an 
agreement with Ulster regulating Irish migration to Scotland 
can put an end to a situation which is annually growing 
more laden with menace. Some Scots of pro-Celtic predilec- 
tion plead for the Irish because of an ancient kinship, and 
affect to perceive a cruelty in any proposal to deport them 
wholesale from Scottish soil. On the other hand, they advance 
no alternative policy, for the excellent reason that none 
exists. : 

The population of Scotland is certainly decreasing, 
although the precise causes of this are difficult to ascertain. 
Vital statistics reveal a decrease of more than 80,000 since 
the last census, Post-war depression and small salaries have 
cettainly retarded marriage among the middle classes. 
Indeed, salaries among business and professional assistants 
in Scotland are absurdly small when compared with those 
current in England, owing to the great number of young 
men of the working class who take university degrees, or 
who enter commerce and are content with very little so 
long as they can secure a ‘ white collar’ job. The writer 
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is also of the opinion that the custom of buying a house 
at or before marriage, long current in Scotland and now 
more prevalent than ever, most definitely retards marriage 
and thus serves to lower the birth rate. Again, the, Scot 
resembles his cousin the Fleming in this, that until every- 
thing in his new abode is complete he will not make a 
matrimonial start. Few people are. so nicely particular, 
or evince such an extraordinary love of domestic window- 
dressing, as the Scot of the lower middle class, and I believe 
the falling birth rate of the country to be due more to pre- 
matrimonial efforts to penny-save preparatory to making a 
‘splash’ than to emigration or the like. Moreover, the 
single-child family is now almost ubiquitous. The Scot is 
becoming a suburban dweller of the. golf-cwm-garden type, 
a typical Surbitonian, and the once numerous Scottish 
family would swamp him out of his ‘ modern’ thirty-foot- 
square ‘ villa,’ 

If industry ‘ went South’ in the earlier post-war yeats, 
to the detriment of Scottish economy generally, it is certainly 
not doing so any longer. Indeed, good authorities like 
Sir A. Steven Bilsland and Mr. George Blake assure us that 
it never did. The removal of one very large steel concern 
to the South recently gave the impression of the end of a 
landslide. In Scotland coal-mining figures have risen, while 
those in England and Wales have dropped, and in iron and 
steel production there was at the end of 1934 an improve- 
ment of 22'4 per cent. in Scotland, while England and 
Wales showed but 11°4 per cent. 

There can be no doubt that national slackness and 
blindness to progress and an obstinate cleaving to obsolete 
methods hampered Scottish industry greatly after the war. 
Machines ate now being employed in Clyde shipbuilding 
for riveting and so forth which are capable of overtaking 
the work in about one-sixth of the time formerly devoted to 
it. The writer’s personal feeling is that the lesser Scottish 
business man of to-day suffers from what might be described 
as constipation of the mental processes. He is often a dull, 
wordless person, unenthusiastic and unimaginative, who 
appears somnolently unconscious of the passage of events. 
If we are inherently a stupid folk (as not a few believe), 
we shall, of course, be surpassed in the race for existence. 
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In youth, if seldom very brilliant, we are at least active 
mentally, but our elders (among whom the writer must numbet 
himself) appear much more comatose than their vis-a-vis 
in England and elsewhere. Youth should have its chance 
in Scotland. Scotland has been an old man’s country much 
too long. But our heavy industries will at least partially 
tegain their ancient prosperity. We possess the virtue of 
making an eleventh-hour change of heart; it is possible for 
us to see reason. Indeed, we do envisage it, but are some- 
times too ‘ dour’ to admit as much. 

To summarise the industrial position in Scotland, it 
may be said that our productive capacity relative to the 
rest of the world has undergone a vast change; Scotland’s 
advantage in certain native raw materials has passed away, 
and our old markets are to some extent closed to us. More- 
Over, our universities turn out too many half-baked profes- 
sional folk, and too few industrial workers are being adequately 
trained. We have cultivated too much the old-established 
heavy industries, and too little those lighter manufactures 
which have followed upon the scientific development of 
electricity and the internal-combustion engine. But improve- 
ment is slowly making way, and if we once more evoke the 
spirit of invention and enterprise for which we were formerly 
world-famous we shall not be confounded. Nor is it in us 
to be so absolutely, As regards the question whether some 
form of self-government be not the specific for Scotland’s 
ills, social and commercial, no doubt can exist that if devolu- 
tion of some kind or degree were applied to her circumstances 
lasting good would eventually result. ‘The outstanding 
deficiency in Scottish life to-day is the lack of some central 
authority situated in the capital of the country which would 
not only bring a collective and instructed wisdom to bear 
upon its problems, but initiate, direct and carry out legislation 
and action based upon its findings. 

Scotland might long ago have been in possession of some 
deliberative and executive body of the kind had it not been 
for certain deficiencies inherent in her popular character and 
psychology. The national apathy concerning the ‘ Home 
Rule? Movement is more apparent than real. Countless 
thousands of Scottish people desire self-government, but 
ate too apathetic or too fearful of local criticism to give 
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expression to their preference. But. a very considerable 
section is manifestly of the opinion that everything good 
emanates from London, and that Scotland would suffer by 
the erection of a national Parliament which, they pretend to 
believe, would not have behind it the financial resources 
sufficient to allow it to function—a fatuous notion when 
Scottish contributions to the British Treasury fall to be 
considered. Many people, again, believe that self-govern- 
ment would alienate the English business classes and im- 
poverish Scottish commerce. 

But a more serious deterrent is the spirit of suspicion and 
jealousy which is the Scot’s worst characteristic, belittling 
his every effort and ruinous of much that is progressive. He 
seems incapable of believing that an adequate leadership can 
arise out of his own ranks, and anything approaching 
strenuous or perfervid.appeal on national subjects seems to 
lash a certain type of materialistic Scot into a frenzy of con- 
tempt. Scottish patriotic leaders, for this reason, have had 
to face a barrage of hostile comment and criticism which 
could scarcely have been manifested in any other country. 
Probably this vindictive hostility to any measure of self- 
government is due to the hysterical fear of the shopkeeper 
ot business man that it might have a disastrous reaction upon 
Scottish commerce, and it is nearly always made by people 
who have not examined the problem and who steadfastly 
refuse to do so. Another explanation, the writer believes, 
is that many Scottish people have been taught to revere the 
giants of the past so deeply that the appearance of mere 
humans who attempt to pick up the patriotic threads left 
by these demigods infuriates them. The fear of the Clydeside 
parliamentary contingent attaining a balance of power in a 
Scottish Parliament alienates large numbers, as indeed it well 
may. At present the cause for self-government is getting 
nowhere because of a feebleness conditioned by the draw- 
backs already alluded to and because of the contempt for 
any movement of native origin which the Anglicised Scot 
so often displays. The loyalty of the Scottish voting public 
to the hereditary parties of English origin accounts for the 
consistent defeat of Scottish Nationalist candidates at the 


polls. 
Though the writer was partly responsible, against his 
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better judgment, for initiating this newer phase of Scottish 
Nationalist effort after the war, he is thankful to be no longer 
associated with it because of the factious criticism indulged 
in by its adherents. 

Mention should be made of the report upon the depressed 
areas of Scotland drawn up some time ago by Sir Arthur Rose 
for the Ministry of Labour. By his terms of reference Sir 
Arthur was instructed more particularly to report upon 
conditions in Lanarkshire, and the time afforded him was brief. 
It is impossible to summarise the whole in this place, but, 
among other things, Sir Arthur Rose found that no area in 
Scotland is actually derelict, that rationalisation has resulted 
in much unemployment, that land reclamation, improvement 
and utilisation and the low-temperature carbonisation of coal, 
small-holdings and allotments would increase employment. 
But he is conscious of the inadequacy of his suggestions. 
Scotland is suffering, and suffering badly, from lack of 
internal leadership and congressional control and from 
distant bureaucratic administration from London. 

When Parliament discussed Scottish affairs last year, the 
debate took a tendency typical of such occasions. The usual 
impassioned speeches were made regarding the condition 
of small-holders in the North, Sir Ian MacPherson predicting 
an “ unexampled agitation’ in the Highlands ‘ unless something 
is done.’ This may sound all very well in the House of 
Commons, but Sir Ian will pardon a native Scot for some- 
what cynically remarking that we have heard that sort of 
thing before, and that when ‘ unexampled agitation ’ occurs 
among a people so utterly comatose as the Highlanders we 
may expect members for the Clydeside divisions to cultivate 
a sense of humour at their own expense. As things are, 
anyone can dance on the Scotsman’s chest at any time, and 
his apathy deserves as much. Edinburgh’s is the better 
coutse. By proceeding on its own wise way it can at least 
display a facade of civilisation and much of the interior of 
the same, and may in the event send out new tissue to help 
in the reconstruction of the country. The rest of Scotland 
would do well to emulate its discipline, its foresight, the 
variety of its efforts and industries, and the manner in which 
it makes the best of its opportunities. 

Lewis SPENCE. 
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Chronological Table and Index of the Statutes covering the Legisla- 
tion to December 31, 1935. Issued annually: Vol. i, 
Chronological Table of all the Statutes; vol. ii., Index 
to the Statutes in Force. (Stationery Office, 1936, 
£1 55. for two volumes.) 


The Statute-book, recently observed Sir William Graham- 
Harrison, stands in one respect in the same position as the 
sect of Christians at the time when the Apostle Paul first 
arrived in Rome: ‘we know that everywhere it is spoken 
against.’ The reason is sufficiently obvious from the bulky 
contents of these well-printed and admirably compiled 
volumes, for it may be asserted with confidence that in no 
other country in Europe are the statutes in force one-tenth 
as numerous, nowhere in Europe has so little consolidation 
been attempted. In no civilised country, except, perhaps, the 
United States, is it so difficult to ascertain what in fact is the 
text of the law, as apart from securing a judicial decision 
thereon. One of the consequences is that, whilst our judicial 
system is admired, no country seeks to adopt, or even to 
adapt, our legal system, and, as Sir Maurice Amos has 
observed, the formlessness of our law constitutes a formidable 
obstacle to the spread of a just measure of English influence 
in the world. 

These volumes are designed, quite literally, to make the 
best of a very bad job. The first volume, of 750 pages, gives 
a list of, at a rough estimate, some 30,000 statutes beginning 
with the Statute of Merton, 1235, parts of which are still in 
force. Part of our law relating to ‘ distress ’ dates from 1267, 
as also in reference to landlord and tenant, and to leases. 
Nine statutes of 1275 are still the law of the land, and another 
eleven, passed between 1275 and 1285, survive, together with 


a score of enactments in the Magna Charta of wi 25 
Vor. CXX—No. 717 641 
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dating from 1297. In many cases, however, what really sur- 
vives is, not the enactment itself, but judicial decisions based 
thereon, enshrined in text-books and familiar to lawyers, but 
scarcely susceptible of explanation to those who have to 
argue before our Courts in the Colonies. 

Many of these statutes affect the daily life of the average 
man. The Jacobean statutes in force relating to Sunday 
observance are, like many others, really ‘spent’; but they 
remain in force because there is ‘ no parliamentary time,’ and 
not sufficient official energy, to replace them by an intel- 
ligible Act. Yet it is not a small thing that there should be 
30,000 prosecutions a year for Sunday trading under obsolete 
laws. Respect for the law is not increased by thousands of 
prosecutions of boys for playing pitch-and-toss in corners of 
public commons and on the grass-covered verges of our 
country roads, under laws which describe them as rogues 
and vagabonds, before magistrates none of whom regard it 
as wrong to play cards for money or to have something on a 
horse. 

The second, or Index, volume covers over 2000 pages 
and is a model of what such a book should be. It should be 
on the table of every lawyer, on the shelf of every town 
clerk, and within reach of every member of Parliament. 
For it shows with admirable clarity precisely where to look 
for the laws. What they mean is another question, for con- 
solidation of recent years has done little to remove doubts. 

But even these guides to legislative knowledge are incom- 
plete without a third volume—the Index to Statutory Rules 
and Orders, which rival the Statute-book itself in variety and 
bulk. And none of these includes any reference to private 
Acts of Parliament, obtained by public bodies and others 
which govern our lives to an increasing extent. Each one 
creates new offences punishable with fine or imprisonment, 
and confers new and often arbitrary powers on county councils. 
There are volumes not now before us; it is enough for the 
beginner to study those now under review, if only to save 
him from complacent acceptance of the praises frequently 
lavished on our laws by those who make and administer them. 
A further volume, not yet before us, is the Index to 
Statutory Definitions. An up-to-date edition, due to appear 
shortly, will cut short a vast amount of ill-informed dis- 
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cussion in Parliament, and help to smooth the path of per- 
manent officials. 


The Klephtic Ballads in relation to Greek History (1715-1821), 
by John W. Baggally, M.A., B.Litt. of Hertford College, 


Oxford (Blackwell, 75. 64.). 


This delightful little volume should be part of the classical 
library of every school and should be read by every student 
of current history. It deals with the long struggle of the 
Greeks against their Turkish masters, of secret societies of 
patriots, who risked and often endured the most terrible 
tortures in pursuit of their aim—national independence ; 
for the modern cult of nationalism is, as the story of Judith 
shows, as old as written history. Trained to war by the 
vigorous pursuit of bodily fitness, they made up in valour 
and address what they lacked in numbers. Thanks to them, 
the Greeks are a nation to-day, and free. Those who imagine 
that we in Palestine to-day can play vis-d-vis the Arabs the 
part played in Greece by the Turks will find in this book 
grounds for doubt, and, perhaps, for dismay. The ballads 
are delightfully translated and the text bears every mark not 
only of erudition, but of an understanding of humanity. 
In these days, when the Professor of Greek in one University 
is one who was during the war a conscientious objector, and 
the Professor of Latin in another is an alien not yet naturalised, 
it is a matter for congratulation that the true tradition of 
humane studies is maintained by other scholars. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


The Doctrine of Personal Right, by S. Hutchinson Harris (published by 
the Institute Patxot at Barcelona : London agents, The Dolphin 
Bookshop, 5 Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2, 125. 6d. 
net). 


Mr. Hutchinson Harris’ work was submitted as an essay upon 
the theme which was formulated for the XIII. Concurs of the 
Institucio Patxot. The subject which he selected is a vast one, 
affecting the relations between the individual and the State, and 
we cannot quarrel with him for restricting the scope of his inquiries 
mainly to the study of personal freedom in England. In his intro- 
ductory remarks he tells us that he does not desire to establish a 
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case by appeal to authority, but merely to discuss the progress of a 
phase in the evolution of society; nevertheless it becomes in- 
creasingly clear as we examine his pages that he has, in fact, laid 
a charge to our social order which cannot remain unanswered. 
He traces briefly and with admirable clarity the growth of indi- 
vidualism from its early beginnings to the point in the nineteenth 
century when the oft-repeated resistance of the people to encroach- 
ments on their personal and public rights culminated in the transfer 
of the sovereign authority to the people themselves. 

From this point onwards we observe the gradual rise of State 
absolutism and view with justifiable apprehension the evils that 
have arisen from the readiness of men to ground their philosophy 
on the divine right and infallibility of the State. 

The dangers of such an outlook were well recognised in a 
passage which appeared in the Report of the Macmillan Committee 
on Finance and Industry : 


The most distinctive indication of the change of outlook of the 
Government of this country in recent years has been its growing pre- 
occupation, irrespective of party, with the management of the life of 
the people. Parliament finds itself increasingly engaged in legislation 
which has for its conscious aim the regulation of day-to-day affairs of 
the community, and now intervenes in matters formerly thought to 
be entirely outside its scope. It is of vital importance that the new 
policy, while truly promoting liberty by securing better conditions of 
life for the people, should not, in its zeal for interference, deprive them 
of their initiative and independence which are the nation’s most valuable 
assets. 


Mr. Harris does, however, paint his picture in rather dark colours 
when he says in a fit of pessimism : 


Any majority of the House of Commons may now pass any Bill, 
however unconstitutional, and after three Sessions may lay it before the 
King for the Royal Assent without its being passed by the House of 
Lords . . . thus property and freedom are at the mercy of a chance 
majority in the House of Commons. 


Although, undoubtedly, the House of Commons does possess, 
in a strict legal sense, the power which he attributes to it, yet 
unlimited sovereignty in the political sense cannot really be claimed, 
since, as Leslie Stephen has pointed out, the power of the Legis- 
lature is subject to limitations both internal and external—internal 
because the Legislature is the product of a certain social condition, 
and determined by whatever determines society; and external 
because the power of imposing law is dependent upon the instinct 
of subordination, which is itself limited. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Harris’ warning is well founded. 
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The dangers of modern bureaucracy are clearly to be observed; 
and this work is a valuable contribution to the reaction that is 
taking place in England against what Professor C. K. Allen has 
called ‘the ill-controlled whittling down of the rights of the 
citizen.’ 

If the individual suffers a drastic curtailment of his liberty 
in his relations with the State, Mr. Harris shows that both State 
and individual are alike subordinate to the widespread ramifica- 
tions of international finance, and perhaps the greatest value of 
this essay is the precision with which this theme is illustrated. 
In the concluding chapter the subject of international affairs comes 
under review, and here we find that ‘ the foundations of international 
right are not different from those of public right within the nation.’ 
The future will be brighter if ‘in international disputes nations 
are assured in the first place of a verdict of disinterested justice 
and then as far as may be the power to enforce it.’ These aims 
are to be secured by a strong Court which should be, ‘ not inter- 
national, composed of delegates of the nations, but a-national, 
composed of judges who have consented to subordinate their 
nationality to the cause of international right.’ The authority 
of such a court is to be supported by a kind of world-wide organisa- 
tion of ‘ Volunteer Guardians of the Judgment of Right... 
recruited from men of moral fibre to whom it would appeal.’ 
While all will sympathise with the eminently desirable ends which 
it is hoped to attain by these expedients, we cannot be blamed if 
in the light of recent events in the sphere of international relations 
we tend to regard them as Utopian. ° 


WriiraM A. BEzErs. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 


By Sm Arnotp Wizson, M.P. 


THE present need for strengthening the armed forces of the 
Crown is now accepted by the principal political parties in 
Parliament. The negligence displayed in this matter by the 
leaders is blameworthy in proportion to the number of their 
years in office in the past decade, but it was the reflection of 
the spirit of the country at large, which is popularly supposed 
to look for enlightenment to the older universities. Twelve 
yeats ago Mr. Baldwin thus described the duty of statesmen 
in this connexion : 

Our work is more the work of the gardener than of the builder and 
architect. . . . We must remove noxious weeds, we must do the root 
pruning, we must prepare and enrich the soil. But we have to wait in 
faith for what comes later, and that is the flowers and fruit; . . . we can 
never hope to gather grapes from thistles.1 


This year saw the appointment, by the Prime Minister, to the 
Royal Chair of Greek at Oxford of one who during the war 
was a ‘conscientious objector,’ and still professes the same 
creed, and of a foreigner as Corpus Christi Professor of Latin. 
Both are distinguished scholars: the former a man of great 
personal charm, whose views command respect among those 
who differ most strongly from him. But classical professors 
have responsibilities to whom they teach which transcend 
the subjects with which they deal. Such appointments—and 
they are not unique—are ill-calculated to enrich the soil for 
the younger generation (the w/timi Britanni) to help them, in 
Mr. Baldwin’s noble words, ‘ to base their lives on the stern 
virtues of the Roman character and to take to ourselves the 
warnings that Rome left for our guidance.?* It is well 


known that the Treasury circular of 1929, which allows 


1 November 28, 1924, On England, 1926, p. 162. 
2 January 8, 1926, The Classics, p. 108, ibid. 
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time spent in prison by conscientious objectors to count 
for pensions, is still in force ; it is common knowledge that 
time spent abroad in the service of government or of 
commerce, or in the armed forces, has long ceased in 
ptactice to be recognised by most public bodies and by 
commercial firms as constituting a preferential claim to con- 
sideration. What is less generally recognised is that local 
authorities, public bodies, and heads of firms tend in such 
matters to accept inspiration from above: such guidance as 
they have had in recent years has been almost entirely negative. 
If public authorities, public utility companies with statutory 
privileges, and companies holding large contracts from 
Government were required (1) to be on the King’s Roll, 
(2) to give preference to men who had served with the 
Colours, and (3) to give leave additional to a holiday with pay 
to those on their staffs who belonged to the Territorial Army, 
most of our recruiting difficulties would vanish. 

Our Regular and Territorial forces can be maintained 
to-day on a voluntary basis only with the active co-operation 
and good will of employers, large and small, and that, to-day, 
is almost wholly lacking, especially in London, which, alike 
for the Territorial and the Regular Army* and for the 
Supplementary Reserve, has a worse record for recruiting 
than any other in Britain. Co-operation in these matters is 
possible to achieve only if it is consciously sought by those 
in authority. Recruiting speeches delivered in Paris by Mr. 
Duff Cooper and Mr. Churchill will not help. 

Sir Thomas Inskip, the Prime Minister’s right-hand man, 
said on September 5 at Rothesay : 

There are signs of an attempt to intensify this conspiracy against the 


liberties of this country. The attempt is not only to usurp the trades 
unions, but to hamstring the Government in their munitions programme. 


He is thus answered by Sir Samuel Hoare : 


We fought and defeated Communism by prosperity. Trade recovery, 
and steady growth of employment, the constantly rising standard of 
health, housing and comfort, is our answer to Communism. 

Our very modest achievements in these directions have 
had no appreciable effect upon the position in the depressed 
ateas except Tyneside. There are 750,000 persons on poor 

3 Report on the Army, 1935 (Cmd. 5104). 
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relief—more than in 1931. Over 1-1 million males from ages 
sixteen to sixty-four are wholly unemployed. There ate 
complaints of ill-feeding from South Wales, while at Milford 
Haven, 100 miles from Cardiff, herrings, surplus to the needs 
of the Midlands, were being virtually given away a few weeks 
ago because the Welsh boroughs do not take kindly to fish. 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s complacency is no answer to Com- 
munism, which must be approached not only on the 
material but on the psychological plane, to which no Minister 
of the Crown has for many months past attempted to rise. 


* * * * * 


We rightly regard a ‘free’ Press as one of our national 
assets ; but its value depends upon the observance of certain 
canons of taste, particularly in references to foreigners, who 
ate apt to invest old-established journals with a greater 
authority than would be claimed by any editor or individual 
contributor. I am tempted to point to the moral of Mr. 
Belloc’s ‘ A Few Kind Words on the Press,’ in our October 
number, by two examples, culled almost at random, from 
casual reading. 

Punch of October 7 contained a contributed article, 
entitled ‘ An Arab Calendar,’ which, doubtless humorously, 
ascribed to the Palestinian Arab every sort of meanness in his 
conduct towards his neighbour and to Government officials, 
and several sorts of crime. In ordinary circumstances it would 
be harmless ; but, at this juncture, when feelings run high, 
it prompts the query, ‘ Would the editor have accepted an 
equally humorous “ Zionist Calendar,” ascribing similar 
unlovely traits to what we must, unfortunately, describe for 
the moment as “ the other side ” ? ” 

The Daily Telegraph of October 14—under the captions 
‘ How Tank Corps made History in Palestine. Epic All-Night 
Defence ’—describes an encounter between three tanks and 
an aeroplane and a band of Arabs, estimated at more than 
fifty, as ‘one of the historic episodes in the annals of the 
Army, and a glorious page in the records of the Royal Tank 
Corps.’ The Arabs, ‘ screaming like maniacs ’ and ‘ obviously 
fanatic,’ came on fearlessly right up to the tanks, which were 
‘an easy target,’ and were repulsed—one man killed. There 
was no lack of courage on either side, and to dismiss Arab 
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valiance as fanatical is misleading and unfair. The Arab 
sttike, which has lasted as many months as our General 
Strike lasted days, is now over, but the problem which the 
Royal Commission has to face is far more intractable now 
than when the decision to despatch it was announced in July. 
To this fact every official in the Palestine Government whom 
I have met bears witness. We entered Palestine eighteen 
yeats ago and were welcomed as saviours: the ‘ fanatical’ 
Arab, in his unequal contest with our war machines, part of 
a force as large as we sent to India in the dark days of 1856, 
is a portent and warning to us which we ignore at our peril. 


* * * * * 


The father of a secondary schoolboy who had failed to 
pass his higher school examination in French came to see me 
this month to record his protest, and to ask me ‘ to write to 
the papers about it.’ The boy was well above the average in 
most school subjects, enthusiastic in work and at play, and 
diligent, for he had passed in four subjects with credit the 
year before. He brought me the examination paper to ask me 
whether, as a layman, I agreed with him that it was better 


calculated to display the limitations of those who asked rather 
than those who answered questions. It seemed to me, as to 
him, to be no test of literary appreciation or of genuine 
scholarship : many questions turned on trifling or irrelevant 
details. One typical poser, dealing with one of the set books, 
ran as follows : 


Write notes on the words in italics in the following passage : ‘ Peut-étre me 

suis-je rendu digne de cette insigne et royale faveur en siégeant au tribunal 
consulaire: ... [French Lit., Paper I.] 
What reader or lover of Balzac could say off-hand what this 
tribunal was ; and what does it matter to anyone? It is not 
mentioned in the ordinary dictionaries or histories, though it 
may well have been the subject of a footnote in the edition of 
Balzac prepared by the examiner or one of his friends. Nor 
does ability to give the answer add anything to the undet- 
standing or appreciation of the text. A boy with an eye to 
essentials would pass it by, and would be penalised for so 
doing. Such questions are what Milton describes as ‘ ferrets 
and mousehunts of an index.’ 

The paper included two or three misprints—not so 
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obvious as not to embarrass candidates—misprints which few 
invigilators could correct with certainty, ¢.g. Vigny’s line 
* sur la pierre des morts créit l’arbre de grandeur ’ is printed 
* sur la pierre des monts créit l’arbre,’ etc. 

Worse still is the following question : 


In what way does César Birotteau confirm the impression derived 
from your reading of Lucas-Dubreton concerning the state of French 
society, under the ‘ monarchie de juillet’ ? [French Lit., Paper II.] 


‘ César Birotteau’ was born in 1779 and died in 1822. The 
novel which beats his name deals with society under Louis 
XVIII., two reigns before the monarchy of July ! 

The investigation into the reliability of examinations made 
by Sir Philip Hartog and his colleagues have lit a candle which 
will not be put out. The evidence against the present system 
of those with practical experience as teachers or employers of 
youth is virtually unanimous ; less attention, however, has 
been devoted to the examiners and the papers they set. How 
far, if at all, is it fair or true to say—as young men are freely 
saying to-day—that the professorial body is, consciously or 
unconsciously, forcing youth to devote precious years to the 
study of dead matter—of things that bear no relation to life, 
or letters, or literature—because they themselves are living in 
a dead past? The contemptuous smile of a Frenchman, 
himself eminent in letters, to whom I showed the paper some 
weeks later, suggests that there is some justification for youth’s 
complaint. 

* * » * 

On my way from Euston to speak at Manchester I found 
myself in the company of three sailors, all from Chatham. 
The oldest, with eleven years’ service to his credit, was of 
Blackpool ; the others, able-seamen of one year’s standing, 
were respectively from Preston and Fallowfield. They were 
taking ten days’ leave before departing for the West Indies 
station. The older man was telling the younger how lucky 
they were to go to such a good station straightaway : his lot 
had been cast in less-favoured climates—the China and India 
stations. He produced for our inspection photographs taken 
by himself of a score of places. He was a leading stoker: he 
could be sure of a good job in civil life when he left the Navy, 


but was tempted to extend his service to twenty-one years. 
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He would leave the service with £1 a week for life and a sure 
job. He had already saved enough to buy the house his 
parents lived in—‘ not one of those artistic shacks miles away 
from anywhere, all tiles and plaster and glass and paint, which 
cost a lot to keep up, but a nice little six-roomed house in a 
good back street.’ The young pair were almost speechless 
at first, but soon joined in. They wanted to be clear of 
Chatham. Barrack life was bad for sailors: they were 
glad they had joined the Navy ; it would be good to see the 
world. 

The eldest sailor produced a pack of cards and suggested 
a game. My conscience as a J.P. smote me: for a railway- 
carriage is a place to which the public are permitted to have 
access, and cards are mentioned in the Vagrancy Act of 1824 
as amended in 1873, and many thousands of common (but 
not first-class) persons are prosecuted thereunder every year 
by a vigilant police. However, after reminding them, to 
their astonishment, that we were each liable to be dealt with 
as rogues and vagabonds and fined £2 each for the first and 
£5 for further offences, I took a hand, and lost a shilling in 
the course of an hout’s play. 

Then I called for a glass of light beer all round, to be served 
in the compartment, as the restaurant-car was full of tea- 
drinkers. This was another breach of the law, for, as the 
Licensing Commission emphasised, and Mr. A. P. Herbert 
has been at pains to remind us in lis latest book,* the excise 
licence does not cover anything but the restaurant-car. Worse 
still, we should be drinking in a train at an hour when no 
man could buy a drink outside it. 

However, we boldly broke yet another of our precious 
laws which ‘ lack of parliamentary time’ allows to remain— 
objects of derision to the public and of wonderment to foreign 
visitors. 

* * * * * 


I returned to London by the midnight train: armed with 
two pillows, I found a vacant carriage. Just before the train 
started a young man entered. I gave him one pillow and he 
commenced to talk. Life was good these days. He was a 
very junior engineer, aged twenty-three, with seven years in 

« Mild and Bitter, by A. P. Herbert (Methuen, 6s.). 
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the same firm, on his way to inspect machinery which his 
firm had installed at East Ham. He had left his secondary 
school at sixteen. His ambition was to be a draughtsman, 
but when his father died he had to take a job to keep a roof 
over his mother’s head, for the other son was married; he 
had no sisters. 

He was as well-dressed as any city clerk: only his hands 
betrayed him as a manual worker. I remarked on this. He 
was glad I had noticed it; it was his pride to dress as decently 
as anyone else ; perhaps it was the tradition of his secondary 


school that made him want to. Anyway, he did not see 


why people who worked with tools should appear in public 
less well-dressed than those who could use nothing but 
a pen. 

He was fond of dancing: he wore a gold ring on his 
third finger—g-carat, he explained ; a girl had given it him. 
It was not his fault that he did not go with her now, but he 
kept it for memory’s sake. What was the greatest day of his 
life? When he was made captain of the works football 
team. He owed the honour to favouritism on the part of his 
mates, not his merits as a player, but he was proud that they 
wanted him. He had kept the leadership of the team for three 
years, though they had ‘not done so well ’—as the fixture 
card for last year, which he showed me, proved—but they 
had good games, and they played a lot of ‘ away’ matches. 
The firm helped in that: the partners often watched the 
games and sometimes ‘ stood in on’ a bit of a feast and a 
visit to the theatre for both teams. 

We slept soundly till we were turned out at Euston. I 
suggested a cup of tea and we went to the gloomy waiting- 
room. It was crowded—not a seat to be had: two youths 
were busy handing out cups of tea and biscuits—there was 
nothing else. He insisted on bringing and paying for the 
tea: with it he courteously brought a packet of cigarettes 
which he presented to me; so that we might be square on 
the journey, as I had paid for his pillow. 


* * * * * 


Leaving town by train one evening, I found myself in a 
crowded carriage opposite a young man, hatless, wearing a 
mackintosh and light flannel trousers. By his side was an 
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attaché case. He was tall, finely built, good-looking, with 
the high cheek bones and fair skin which, for some reason or 
other, we associate with ‘ Colonials.” His hands were clean 
and strong. I made up my mind that he was a Rhodes 
Scholar, or an undergraduate in his thitd year on his way to 
Cambridge. When he had finished his evening paper, I 
borrowed it, offering him Trevelyan’s Blenheim—the first 
volume of the trilogy—which I was reading, having secured 
the three volumes in the new cheap edition at 1os. 6d. each. 
He accepted it with an easy smile of thanks, without speaking, 
and began to read it with growing interest, never lifting his 
eyes from the page. He must, I thought, be reading history 
thus to immerse himself in the book. 

Presently he closed it and handed it back to me. ‘I must 
read no more,’ he said, ‘ or P’ll want to have it for keeps’ : 
his accent contrasted sharply with his appearance. I asked 
him what his job in London was. He was a cabinet-maker, 
he said, just out of his apprenticeship. Trade was good now, 
and the firm, which only turned out first-class work, had a 
full order-book. He-left his home, forty miles out of London, 
daily at 6 and returned at 7.30, except on Saturdays. He loved 
the country ; ‘and reading ?’ I asked. Yes, he was librarian 
for the county library service in his village, and wished he 
had more time to study. The books he had read included a 
lot of good solid stuff, the taste for which, he told me, grew 
on him. We reached his destination all too soon, and he left 
the carriage with the book in his bag, undertaking to return 
it before long, against my promise to exchange it for the other 
volumes. 

I was left alone with an older man, who had listened to 
our talk. ‘ He’s a chip of the old block,’ he observed, ‘ with 
a bit of modern polish, but a good worker, mind you.’ ‘I'd 
like to have him in my lot. I’m a foreman carpenter on the 
St. Pancras Town-hall job—oak panelling and wood-block 
flooring and carved marble; a real beautiful place it’s going 
to be—not shoddy and nothing scamped. It’s not so easy to 
get men who can do the best work ; they lost the habit after 
the war, for nobody wanted good work then.’ But, he con- 
tinued, business was better, and public bodies were putting 
up good buildings and putting in good material that it was a 
pleasure to work with. It was not right that money should 
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be lavished on hotels and cinemas and big offices while public 
buildings were allowed to remain dingy, ill-lit and ill- 
ventilated. Government ought to set an example like the 
Post Office was now doing. Some county courts, for example, 
were a disgrace: he had been on a job or two in them. Most 
employment exchanges were nothing to be proud of—enough 
to keep employers away, let alone decent men; they looked 
more like railway-stations—they were so neglected. He was 
firmly seated on his hobby-horse and rode it, as I walked 
alongside him out of the station and for half a mile or more 
down the road where our ways parted. ‘You don’t live 
here,’ he concluded ; ‘ who may you be?’ I explained that 
he had sent me to Westminster ten months ago. ‘I ought to 
have known you,’ he said; ‘I’ve seen your likeness often 
enough : but there, I’ve never troubled with politics myself, 
but my wife and girls, they enjoy meetings and go regular’ 
—whether to one or both party meetings he did not indicate. 


* * * * * 


These conversations are but tiny flashes of light from the 
innumerable facets of the mirror of life and are, taken 
separately, of no importance. They are typical of the daily 
talk of millions, and are as much a part of real history as the 
volumes of Hansard. The speakers, one and all, implicitly 
trust their leaders and elected representatives, but have, and 
can have, no real voice in deciding the direction in which the 
country’s policy is moving at home or abroad. This trust is 
a heavy responsibility. Is the machinery of government at 
our disposal adequate for the discharge of this trust ? If not, 
who and what stand in the way of those who would devise 
better machinery ? 


* * * * * 


My intervention was sought last month to ‘do what I 
could’ for a young Irishman who had pleaded guilty to 
larceny and, technically, to housebreaking, and was to appear 
before next quarter sessions for sentence. The sum involved 
was 15s. When he appeared before petty sessions, bail had 
been refused as the police wished to make inquiries; and 
had not the man with whom he lodged, who trusted him, 
renewed the application for bail a week later, he would have 
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been kept in Bedford Gaol for two months pending trial. 
He was a typical Southern Irish boy of eighteen—short, 
sturdy, with black hair, black eyes and heavy black eyebrows. 
His father died of war wounds when he was a baby. He was 
healthy, but otherwise ill-equipped to seek his fortune; he 
spoke English with a clipped accent so strong that he was 
not easy to understand, and was ‘no scholar.’ Hearing of a 
non-existent better job, he had thrown up another and had 
‘lost his benefit’ for six weeks in consequence. He wanted 
desperately to find work in some place where he could meet 
and live with other Irishmen, for outside the clan he was as 
shy as a wild bird. He had stolen with one object only: to 
get back to Ireland, despairing finally of earning enough to 
keep himself in England. I did what I could, and quarter 
sessions wisely placed him on probation in the care of a 
representative of his own Church, with conditions of resi- 
dence. He found a job a week later, but could draw no pay 
for a fortnight. How was he to live meanwhile? He had 
friends, but they lived twelve miles from the job—too far to 
walk, and omnibus fares ran to 1os. a week. That was his 
problem, formidable and apparently insuperable. A hostel 
offered no solution, for there was still the travelling to and 
fro. The probation officer was his sole stand-by, but not 
easily accessible. 

I was able to find a constitutional solution of his problem 
after much telephoning; and one Saturday afternoon he 
hastened straight from his job, still in overalls, to tell me that 
‘everything was all right,’ that the woman with whom he 
lodged trusted him aow, and would wait for her money, 
and that he could, at last, write something to his mother to 


cheer her. 
ARNOLD WILSON. 
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ALCAZAR 


In those hot gates there was no lingering hell, 
Where Spartans stayed the Persian hordes, and died 
In the wide air of Hellas purified 


By that one simple law for which they fell. 


Death took them swiftly... . Here, beneath the spell 
Of clangorous horror must you long abide, 
Hearing the caverned rage of fratricide 

Tear up the base of your grim citadel. 


Yet, as the old abysmal fires that rend 
The noble outer fabric of the earth 
Still leave it purged and shaken but entire, 


So this high valour, that no death can end, 
Is not consumed by hate’s eruptive fire, 
But torn and tempered to a higher worth. 


A. R. CHISHOLM. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @% 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








